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The Cross and the Garden 


Now in the place where he was crucified there was a garden. 
John 19:41. 


GearOR my part I dare to value life by its gardens rather than 
yak by its crosses. I would strive to do so even though faith 
iS) faltered, though my theories fell like birds that were 
broken-winged, though every man in the world doubted the faith, 
the faith of the risen Christ; for my part I would try to believe in 
the gardens, I would try to believe in the flowers. If there could 
be a God whose character could not be harmonized with the flowers 
then I would have nought to do with Him. I could not worship 
Him, I would even defy Him. 

Believe in the flowers! I believe that beauty is an emanation 
from the divine. I am very conscious of the crosses, as you are. 
The cross is never so terrible as it is to the man who sees it with 
the flowers in the foreground. It is easy for the brutal who only 
see red, to tolerate the cross. It is the artistic and poetic souls who 
quiver and quail in the presence of the cross, though even they 
believe through, and see in it at last a radiance and a beauty that 
others have not seen. 

So long as there is.a single flower blooming man should believe 
in God. One lily is enough to make a man believe in life after 
death. The flowers at the foot of the cross bear witness to the 
throbbing, patient power of God and the irresistible omnipotence of 
the Christ who was crucified. Flowers are the prophets of the world 
beyond, the heralds who declare that the good is nevér lost. 

Frederick W. Norwood, in The Cross and the Garden. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
' Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editoriai 


BE JOYOUS AT EASTER 


UST why the religious liberal can not “let himself 
go’’a little more when he comesup to Christmas, 
to Good Friday, to Easter, we never fully have 

understood. The fact is that he often holds back, and 
does not enter into the spirit of these great days. 
Part of the explanation may be that he is afraid that 
he will be mtade to stand sponsor for crude beliefs he 
does not hold. Perhaps part of it may be that he does 
not want to appear cowardly and swim with the cur- 
rent. 

There are in reality no such hard alternatives of- 
fered. The essential truths of Christmas, Good Fri- 
day and Easter nearly all religious liberals hold. The 
essential truths back of these festivals and memorials 
also are what the masses celebrate, no matter what 
they say. Christ was born, Christ. was crucified, 
Christ broke the bonds of death. 

Ah, but there is the rub. We can accept his 
birth. We can bow in reverence before his sacrifice. 
But how do we know that he broke the bonds of death? 

We do not know it, but we believe it. We not 
only believe it but we have a living, vital faith in it 
on which we base our thinking, our doing, all our living. 

We believe it to be true of Christ because we 
believe it to be true of all human beings. 

We do not have to assume a miracle—a suspen- 
sion of the beneficent laws by which the universe is 
governed. We have to believe simply that there are 
laws covering that kind of situation. 

The more we penetrate the undiscovered coun- 
tries of the universe the more marvelous they seem. 
A little box is carried into our sitting room and, 
without even an outside wire, it catches voices a thou- 
sand miles away which come to it through three feet 
of solid concrete. London and New York talk together 
across the wide Atlantic. Amundsen flies over the 
remote Arctic wastes. Astronomers journey from 
galaxy to galaxy of stars. Millikan discovers a single 
atom to be a universe, and travels through its dart- 
ing electrons to a living nucleus before which he 
stands in awe. Uncovered, he seems to be waiting 
before the ultimate where spirit commands matter. 

In the presence of all the marvels of this universe, 
as we read the story of the upward journey of man, 
as we see what man can do at his best, and as we 
search our own hearts, our confidence grows that ouc 
hypothesis is right. 


The true liberal on Easter can not say to the 
atheist, ““You have no right to your hypothesis.”’ The 
atheist has as much right to say ‘‘There is no God,” 
as we have to say “There is a God.’”’ But the liberal 
can say to him: “You have no right to assume airs of 
superiority or to patronize, for the hypothesis of God 
is justified by the sum total of human knowledge. 
And if there is a God, we have no fear for the future 
of man.” 

Without dogmatism on the one hand, without 
apology on the other hand, we can enter into the joy 
of our Lord. We can celebrate Easter with con- 
fidence. We can sing ‘He is risen.’”’ We can let 
ourselves cherish the immortal hope for those beloved 
ones who have drifted on down the stream where 
eyes of flesh can not follow. They too broke the 
bonds of death because the Good God from the be- 
ginning ordained immortality for man. 

* * 


FROTHY SHALLOWS AND SILENT DEPTHS 

LL over the United States we have been looking 

at the pictures of the funeral of John Coolidge, 

father of the President, and reading the dis- 

patches of well known newspaper men. The reaction 

of the country is impressive. The figure of John 

Coolidge caught the popular imagination. The way 
he carried himself won universal approval. 

We like to think that as a people we are to some 
extent what we see and admire in John Coolidge. 
Here we have a common man, a representative of the 
obscure masses and, before his son became President, 
distinguished for nothing but the simple performance 
of commonplace, every-day duties. What endeared 
him to all of us was the way in which he met the fame 
which came to his son and was reflected on him. 
Always it was regarded merely as an incident to the 
fundamental business of living. Asa notary he swore 
in his son as President of the United States in the 
small hours of the morning, and went about his daily 
chores as if nothing had happened. When that son 
was to be inaugurated, he made a trip to Washington, 
but soon departed for home. Not even when the last 
illness was upon him would he haul down his flag and 
become an honored guest at the White House. 

It is difficult for many foreigners to get the color 
of such a life. The things he did, some of them at 
least, were the things the peasant does abroad. The 
way he lived was the way those live over there who are 
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accustomed to think of some one else as a better. 

John Coolidge and his kind never think of “‘bet- 
ters’’ in this sense, of masters, of superiors. For them 
such betters do not exist. They are used to measur- 
ing men by standards of efficiency, courage, industry, 
temperance, modesty, kindness. They are spiritual 
descendants of Burns—‘“‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Surrounded by innumerable illustrations of our 
national love of ease, luxury and pleasure, it is cheer- 
ing to find this almost univeral understanding and 
appreciation of the simple, self-respecting, God- 
fearing character of John Coolidge. 

Beneath the frothy shallows of our national life, 
there are unplumbed depths of silence and power. 

* * 


INFINITELY GREAT AND INFINITELY 
SMALL 


N the galaxy of stars to which our earth belongs 
there are at least a thousand million suns, “each 
one averaging a million times the volume of 

the earth.” These thousand million suns which be- 
long especially to us as inhabitants of a galaxy, occupy 
a region in space shaped like a watch. The thickness 
of our watch shaped galaxy is the distance light 
would travel in 30,000 years—and light goes at the 
rate of 186,000 miles per second—and the length of 
our galaxy is the distance light would travel in 200,000 
years. Our galaxy consciousness or civic pride has 
not yet been developed so that we feel jealous of other 
galaxies, but there are others inconceivably distant, 
inconcelvably immense. 

Traveling in the opposite direction toward the 
realm of the equally inconceivably little, the average 
man has to stop when he reaches the molecule—‘“‘the 
smallest particle into which matter can be divided 
without changing its nature.” But scientists long 
ago went on to the atoms which make up the molecule. 
Now they have traveled on to the electron, isolated 
at last by Millikan, and this has to be regarded as a 
little independent universe also, full of secrets to be 
ferreted out and potentialities to be developed. The 
biggest nucleus of this kind has a diameter less than 
one ten-thousandth the diameter of the atom. 

Instead of this little universe being regarded as 
small and negligible, scientists tell us that the unoc- 
cupied space in the interior of the atom is relatively 
immensely greater than the unoccupied space in the 
solar system. 

In subdivisions so tiny we can not see them there 
are spaces relatively comparable to the vast spaces be- 
yond our world. In the realm of the inconceivably 
little, there are majestic processions of electrons as 
sublime as the processions of the stars. 

Long ago the Psalmist described this being who 
has been busy with explorations into these two realms, 
the great and the small. He wrote: “When I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars that thou hast ordained, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him?” That is one mood. 
Man is but a speck. But even in the time of David 
another mood followed. ‘Thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels. Thou hast crowned him 
with glory and honor.” 

Can we believe that men competent to isolate 


the electrons, discover cosmic rays, measure the 
distances between the stars, came into the scheme of 
things just by accident? Or can we hold that the 
power which made them, sustained them and aided 
them to climb where they are to-day, designed them 
for annihilation? 

Not because it is far easier, more worth while, 
more satisfactory, but because it is much more ra- 
tional, we hold to the Christian hypothesis of a good 
God competent and willing to give them immortal 
life. 

* * . 
A MERGER OF TWO RELIGIOUS WEEKLIES 


HE Christian Work, the non-denominational re- 
Ap ligious weekly, has brought its independent 
existence to a close and has been merged with 
the Christian Century of Chicago. The staff of Chris- 
tian Work goes on the staff of the Christian Century 
as contributing editors. We regret to see the separate 
existence of Christian Work ended. We are glad to 
have the good will, the subscription list, the traditions 
and the able men who have made the paper taken 
over by the Christian Century. 

Economic reasons primarily are responsible for 
the change. Without some kind of financial backing, 
endowment, or gifts, religious weeklies can not go 
on. The cost of producing papers to-day is prohibi- 
tive. A revenue from advertising, big gifts or endow- 
ment has to bridge the gap between cost and income 
from subscriptions. 

If the change had to come about, and we under- 
stand it was inevitable, no happier solution to the 
problem could have been found. The Christian Cen- 
tury is a great, fearless weekly. Its editor, Charles 
Clayton Morrison, had made what many people re- 
gard as the leading religious weekly of the country. 
Without attempting to place it above or below other 
able contemporaries we give it high place. Dr. Mor- 
rison has been at the business so long that reinforce- 
ments will be gladly welcomed by him. And any 
paper, no matter how good, can profit by such an in- 
fusion of new blood as comes in this merger. 

Congratulations and best wishes to all concerned. 

The field is a mighty big and interesting world. 
The laborers for the part of the field the Christian 
Century and the Christian Work combined now cover 


are among the best equipped men of the profession. 
* * a 


GOOD GOVERNMENT IN KNOXVILLE 


NSCRUPULOUS politicians plus lawless ele- 

ments have started a drive against Louis 

- Brownlow, City Manager of Knoxville, Tenn.— 
even resorting to a series of anonymous letters threat- 
ening his life. They succeeded through recall elec- 
tions in ousting three members of the city council, 
but the good government elements retain control by 
six to five, and the six have issued a statement re- 
affirming confidence in their City Manager. 

Only those who have been close to similar situa- 
tions know the depths to which men will descend to 
get rid of a man who fearlessly substitutes methods 
of business control for the old methods of political 
control. As Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, as City Manager of Petersburg, Va., Hon. Louis 
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Brownlow has made an enviable record. As president 
of the national organization of City Managers, he 
gave a powerful impetus to the city manager move- 
ment throughout the country. 

In plain language the city manager movement 
means choosing an expert to run the highly technicai 
business of a municipality instead of choosing any 
well meaning but often inefficiert political accident. 
It means paying ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year 
for directors of public safety, schools, health, streets 
and sewers, parks, etc., and gettmg high grade execu- 
tives instead of colorless clerks or crooked spoilsmen at 
* $1,500 or $2,000. It means city planning for ‘years 
ahead instead of letting cities grow by chance. It 
means clear financial accounting instead of juggling 
figures and deceiving tax payers. 

Brownlow, of the old Tennessee family which 
produced fighters for both North and South in the 
war of 61, a cousin of Parson Brownlow, will not 
quit on the job. Nor if he is sacrificed eventually 
(which we don’t think will happen) will his work be 
in vain. The city manager movement will go on. 

Christian churches throughout the country ought 
to keep close watch of situations like that in Knox- 
ville, and throw the weight of their influence on the 
side of good government. In the past, it has happened 
too often that the spoilsman has known about it and 
has been everlastingly at work, while the churches 
have had to be told in words of one syllable what it 
was all about, and then have been inclined to think 
that a movement to buy a new organ was of greater 
importance. That day is passing. Christian citizens 
are on the job. 

* * 


DOES ALL EUROPE HATE US? 


RANK H. SIMONDS in his weekly syndicated 
article on European affairs writes recently that 
the “Hatred of America by Peoples of Europe 

Presents Problem of Increasing Gravity.”’ In read- 
ing the article we have to recognize on the one hand 
that Simonds is one of the most able and experienced 
of correspondents, and on the other hand that he is 
one of the most disillusioned and cynical. Both sides 
of the man show in the article. Discounting it some- 
what because of his disposition to see things in their 
darkest colors, there is enough left in what he says 
of Europeans all hating us to make us thoughtful. 

We do not agree with the policy followed on 
debts since the war ended. But even if we did, we 
should have to ask ourself whether we have taken 
pains enough “‘to avoid the appearance of evil’’—the 
evil of being hard-hearted and mercenary. 

Defending the war debt settlement which Great 
Britain made with the United States against the 
attack of Philip Snowden, a former Laborite minister, 
Winston Churchill said that the settlement meant 
that Great Britain must pay the United States 
$500,000 a day for the next three generations, “‘the 
most stupendous financial transaction inhistory.”’ To 
raise that great sum the British laboring man, the 
British landholder and the British aristocrat alike are 
taxed to the bone. Every man, woman and child in 

Great Britain is taxed four dollars a head every year 
to make the payments due the United States. At 


the same time we have built up higher tariff walls to 
keep British goods out. We have restricted our pro- 
duction of cotton and wheat (Europe believes, Simonds 
asserts, to keep up prices). “But when the British 
do the same with rubber we raise a tremendous 
protest.” 

Governments in Europe are tumbling, the people 
burdened and trying to find a way out, the Americans 
who go over spending money like water, and all the 
time, as Simonds puts it, ‘““Despite the colossal bur- 
dens already borne, stands the official attitude of the 
United States demanding on every occasion the pay- 
ment of what from the European point of view are 
unbelievable sums to meet the war debts.” 

It would not have been quite so bad if we had 
acted a little friendlier about it. But our most polite 
and courteous gentlemen do not always represent the 
19th Arkansas, or the 27th Mississippi, or even the 
39th New York district, and Europeans read weekly, 
when Congress is in session, slanders on some one 
or other of their countries. 

It puts the responsibility all the more squarely 
up to those of us who believe in good will, to work 
harder for it. 

The United States never has been, nor do we be- 
lieve ever will be, what average Europeans think it 
is. But there is some truth in the assertion which 
some of our own papers make as a boast that ‘“‘we care 


‘for ourselves first, last and all the time.’ 


We must never let it become the whole truth. 
And we must try harder not only to be friendly 
to the rest of the world, but to show that we are 
friendly. 


x 


A COMMUNITY AWAKENER | 


HE first number of the Community Awakener, 

of Sycamore, Ill., has just reached us. The 

Rev. Llewelyn A. Owen of the Universalist 

Church is editor and manager. The ministers of 

Baptist, Methodist and Congregational churches are 

contributing editors. The object of the paper, which 

will appear monthly, is to cut through the mass of 

propaganda with which every town is now flooded, 
find truth and publish it. The editor says: 


The Community Awakener is a free agent of the 
people of Sycamore, Illinois. It is not a slave to any 
one idea or program. It isa seeker after truth. It will 
not help to entrench any individual or organization in 
prejudices, jealousies and narrow sectarianisms. It 
will serve all the people and all organizations of the 
people, but it will not serve any one individual or or- 
ganization in particular. 

Essential religion touches men at all points of their 
lives, in politics, in the home, in social contacts, in per- 
sonal health, and in church relationships. It is our 
purpose to discuss freely and fearlessly problems from 

these various aspects of men’s lives. We will not be 

hampered by any suppressive measures or “padlock 
methods” from any source whatsoever. If a man has 
anything to say, let him say it openly and honestly. 
We will give him space in the Community Awakener 
to state his position. This is the only way to create a 
wholesome spirit of understanding. 


All this is important and useful work, and we 
are glad to see a Universalist leading it. 
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Tuning 


in on Heaven 


Arthur Wilder Grose 


Now it came to pass . . . that the heavens were 

opened, and I saw visions of God. Ezek. 1:1. 
P=—N a recent contest undertaken by the Homzilet- 

4| ic Review to get the best idea for a sermon 
for children, the first prize was awarded to 
the Rev. J. W. Atterbury of La Grange, 
Missouri, for a sermon entitled ‘Tuning in on Heaven.” 
His idea was a very simple one. He suggested that 
a radio instrument be brought upon the pulpit plat- 
formfand then that the children be told that, as this 
instrument can bring bedtime stories from New York 
or songs from Philadelphia or jazz music from Chi- 
cago, so the Bible is a great and perfect radio by 
means of which we can tune in on heaven. 

I am indebted to Mr. Atterbury for my own 
sermon topic. For as I read his simple sermon out- 
line, I was impressed with this thought: This is not 
a suggestion for children so much as it is a great les- 
son for adults. Children are “tuning in on heaven” 
all the time, if they are normal and healthy and un- 
spoiled. Wordsworth put this in classic language 
when he wrote of the time when 


“Meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
‘To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream,” 


and again when he said: 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy. 

The youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended. 

At length the man perceives it die away 

And fade into the light of common day.” 


The poet was thinking mainly of those “Intima- 
tions of Immortality” that came to him, as they come 
to many another boy or girl, in early childhood. He 
was singing of something of the same spirit of child- 
like trust and faith that Jesus had in his mind when 
he told his hearers, “Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye can not hope to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

But if this principle is true in this more spiritual 
sense it is certainly true in the more ordinary sense 
of our feeling ourselves in heaven indeed during our 
youth through our capacity to take the keenest 
joy and the most exhilarating pleasure in the simple 
and ordinary things of life. Who that has reached 
maturer years does not envy the zest with which nor- 
mal unspoiled children enter into a game of tag for 
example, when they have not been cheated of their 
youthful heritage and made blase and old before their 
time by daily “movies” and similar sophisticated 
entertainments? What man or woman would not 
cheerfully pay ten times the admission price if he 
could go to a circus with something of the same eager 


expectation with which the child sees his first ele- 
phant, or lion, or giraffe? Speaking for myself, I can 
still recall the thrill of impatient anticipation I had 
for the first coming of Barnum’s circus to my home 
town near Boston on the 9th of June—that date is 
indelibly burned into my memory, never to be for- 
gotten—when I was perhaps seven or eight years old. 
I have forgotten far more than I can remember of 
my trip to Europe last summer, but there is no slight- 
est danger that I shall ever forget the “sleeping beau- 
ty,” or “Chang the Chinese giant,” or the “Siamese 
twins,” or “Tom Thumb,” or “Jo-Jo the dog-faced 
boy,” or the other wonders of those early days. It 
might seem an exaggeration to call that “tuning 
in on heaven,” but, like the small boy who suggested 
to his grandmother that if she once went to a circus 
she would never want to go to a prayer meeting again 
as long as she lived, I feel that that was indeed a 
heavenly experience, for it gave me such thrills of 
pure joy as even yet I can not forget. 

So the normal boy or girl who is at least part of 
the time taken away from the noise and the bright 
lights of the city and made acquainted with God’s 
great out of doors, easily and naturally “tunes in on 
heaven.” As he looks up into the night sky, which 
he can not even see in the city, he knows how those 
shepherds felt out there upon the hillsides of Pales- 
tine when they sang their song of wonderment and 
praise: ““When I consider thy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that thou art mindful of him?” 
When he stands upon some hillside overlooking the 
great ocean and looks out upon the mighty deep, he 
feels welling up within his own soul something of 
that same holy joy that led the Psalmist to exclaim: 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the 
world and they that dwell therein. For he hath 
founded it upon the seas and established it upon the 
floods.”’ When he comes to know the majesty and 
grandeur of the mountains, he is not a stranger to that 
prayer of the Israelite of old: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 
To the normal, unspoiled, unsophisticated youth, even 
health and exercise and play and work bring heaven- 
ly music to his ears and heavenly joys to his soul. 
I had a letter not long ago from such a youth. The 
burden of it was that it’s great to be living, great to 
be doing work that other people like and praise, great 
to be playing the game of life. 

And it is great! Only, some of us older people 
get so confused and weary with all the “‘static”’ and 
the ‘‘atmospherics” of our materialistic civilization 
that we easily forget that the possibilities of hearing 
the divine music are still there, and that we can still, 
if we will, “‘tune in on heaven.” 

Before I go further with this figure which I have 
chosen for a topic, perhaps I ought to explain that 
I am one of the few people still remaining who have 
not yet bought or built a radio. I am not quite sure 
whether I would know the difference between a 
Radiola and an Atwater-Kent, between a Music 
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Master and a Stewart-Warner, between an eight-tube 
superheterodyne, whatever that may be, and one of 
Woolworth’s best crystal sets. If I should attempt 
to discuss antennae and amplifiers and radiotrons and 
all that sort of thing, I should get hopelessly muddled. 

But this condition of what must seem such in- 
excusable ignorance to many of you, does not prevent 
me from regarding the radio as the real marvel of 
the age. When I read in the papers a few days ago 
of that conversation between New York and London, 
cairied on as easily and naturally as we might con- 
verse together here in this room, I have no difficulty 
in believing in miracles. For that is a miracle, and 
surely if we can believe, as we must, that by these 
purely mechanical means men may talk to each other 
across three thousand miles of ocean, it requires no 
great expansion of faith to believe that it may and 
should also be possible for us to hear those heavenly 
voices, that ‘“‘choir invisible whose music is the glad- 
ness of the world.” 

Without any pretense at being a radio expert 
then, let me call attention to some of the wonderfully 
suggestive things in the realm of the spirit that this 
marvelous mechanical invention brings to every 
alert mind. 

First of all is that very comforting suggestion 
that all the music in the world is actually available 
for every one of us if we can only prepare ourselves 
to hear it. We know as we are here this morning that 
it is not merely our own voices and the sound of our 
own organ and harp and violin and cello that may be 
heard here. If we have instruments properly equipped 
and attuned to receive it, there is no music anywhere 
on earth (and may we not also believe in heaven as 
well?) that may not be made audible here. For we 
already know that it is not merely the “broadcast” 
music and sermons and addresses that go out upon 
the air. Every song that is sung anywhere, every 
word that is spoken anywhere, and quite possibly 
every thought that enters any mind, every hope and 
aspiration that is born in any soul, likewise is radiated 
throughout the entire universe. They are all here 
and we could hear them, and we could be helped and 
inspired by them, if only our minds and souls were 
made sufficiently sensitive to receive them. What a 
light that great truth throws upon the whole doctrine 
of revelation! Revelation means “unveiling,” but 
the veil is never on God’s side—it is always and only 
on our side. It is not merely that God has spoken 
to others in some other day and generation. God 
speaks to us here and now. If ever God was any- 
where, God is here. 


“Unheard, because our ears are dull; 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim; 
He walks on earth, the wonderful, 
And all great deeds are done for him.” 


The radio helps us to understand that as well as to 
believe it. Not merely can we broadcast our spoken 
and unspoken prayers in absolute assurance that 
God hears us, but He is constantly sending messages 
to us—messages of hope, messages of comfort, mes- 
sages of health and life and joy, that we may yet learn 
to hear. 

The next great suggestion that comes to us from 
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the radio is that we do not need any particular type 
of instrument to listen in on God and heaven, any 
more than we need any particular type of instrument 
to listen in on WJZ or WEAF. The home-made set 
whose parts are bought at the ten cent store may not, 
perhaps, give quite as satisfactory service as the 
latest factory made product of the best radio engineers, 
whose cost runs into hundreds and possibly even 
thousands of dollars. Yet both may hear the same 
music. A speech by President Coolidge, or a concert 
by the Pennsylvania Hotel orchestra, is the same 
speech or the same concert when heard over the one 
as it is over the other. The test is, not the name, or 
the appearance, or the cost, or the reputation, but 
can you get what you want with it? 

So the test of the value of any church is not how 
finely and expensively it is housed, not how widely it 
is advertised, or how ancient its history, or how much 
it costs to belong to it, but does it help you to listen 
in on God, do you get the divine music? If you get 
the music, it isa good church. If you can not get it, 
then as a church it is for you a relative failure. 

Most of our church quarrels and differences 
would disappear if we applied that simple test. About 
all the differences in churches are differences over 
non-essentials; not all of them of course, but most of 
them. Does it provide an eight-tube instrument 
or only three? Has it the latest frills in the way of 
doctrine or ritual or church organization, or is it still 
clinging to the styles of years ago? Is its theological 
system built along the lines laid down by some ancient 
creed, or is it right up to date? These things are im- 
portant, no doubt. If we put in a radio at all, we 
want to have the best we can get. But let us not 
overlook the fact that what we are really after is not 
the instrument but the music, not the appearance 
or age or reputation of the case, but the atmosphere 
and spirit and life that come out of the case, and 
bring blessing and help into our lives. 

Dr. Fosdick, who is himself a modernist of the 
modernists and rejoices in that fact, even as in other 
circles he is roundly denounced for it, emphasizes 
that point very forcefully in his current article in 
the series he is providing for Harper’s Magazine. 
Dr. Fosdick does not hesitate to pay his respects to 
those preachers who are so loudly proclaiming that 
they would rather their children would “know their 
ABC’s in heaven than to know their Greek in hell,” 
and that to “know the Rock of Ages is more important 
than to know the ages of the rock.” I suppose we 
will all agree to that, even though some of us may 
believe that intelligence is no necessary bar to heaven 
and no necessary qualification and requisite for hell, 
and that knowledge of human history, including the 
history of this earth upon which we live, does not 
necessarily prevent one from having respect for Jesus 


Christ. But Dr. Fosdick is not only fair enough and 


big enough to see the virtues which frequently exist 
along with an unscientific attitude toward geology 
and history, he is absolutely right in insisting that 
“the fundamentalist minister, who, with all his fun- 
damentalism, loves men and is centrally interested 
in the inward life which men live with God and their 
own consciences, will do much more good than a 
modernist who, in desperately trying to be modern, 
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forgets what religion is all about,’’ and when he fur- 
ther insists that “the liberal movement in Chris- 
tianity never can expect to arrive at any hopeful 
conclusion until it quits its superciliousness about 
the churches and, without abating one jot of its 
conviction about their follies, sets itself resolutely to 
build out of them the kind of churches that this gen- 
eration needs. If it can do that, it wins. If it can 
not do that, or refuses to try, it will evaporate.” 

Right along that line I am glad to be able to 
testify that I have lived long enough in the Uni- 
versalist section of the liberal church to see a definite 
reaction from an intellectual and especially a con- 
troversial emphasis in religion to a more and more 
spiritual emphasis in religion. 

I honor our fathers in the faith for the battles 
they fought and for the victories they won. When 
they defended man’s right to think, when they repudi- 
ated a doctrine of God that not only outraged every 
humane instinct but flatly contradicted every teach- 
ing of Jesus, when they expressed their confident be- 
lief that the universe is not a failure or a wreck or a 
tragic mistake, but a great school of life where even 
in suffering and sorrow and sin we-may be learning 
how to live lives in harmony with God, they were 
true disciples of that Master who taught us that we 
are to know the truth that will make us free, and 
that he, if he be lifted up, will draw all men unto him. 

Perhaps that battle may have to be fought all 
over again. I can not say. Perhaps the fundamen- 
talists may yet succeed not only in taking all the text- 
books teaching evolution out of the public schools 
but in preventing people from studying science at all. 
That should not prevent us from seeing and emphasiz- 
ing the truth that the real mission of Christianity is 
not to give us a correct system of thought but a noble 
spirit of life. Thomas a Kempis well says: “I would 
rather feel. compunction than know the correct 
definition thereof.” 

To get back to our figure then, if we want to 
“tune in on heaven’ we may far more profitably 
spend our time in trying to get our batteries of faith 
properly charged than in disputing whether we have a 
later model instrument than some of our neighbors. 
We may better perfect our system of cutting out the 
interferences, the statics and atmospherics of an ease- 
loving and pleasure-loving age than increase our 
ability to criticize some one who uses a different sys- 
tem than we use but who does get results. The great 
question, after all, is not what kind of instrument do 
we have but what use do we make of it? We use the 
same radio to tune in on a jazz band or to get a sym- 
phony orchestra. We can listen to market reports or 
to an inspiring address on some great subject. We 
can use it to make our bodies dance the Charleston 
or to lift our souls to companionship with the angels 
of God. Those things may all come in over the same 
radio. Weare the ones to determine what we want. 

In this respect as well as many others radio is a 
mirror held up to life. We may spend all our lives 
listening in to the noise of the world with never a 
thought of anything better or finer or higher than 
that which adds to the pleasure of the moment. We 
may even, if we are perverse enough, outrage our 
better selves with the frightful discords and statics 


that are always within our reach. But along with 
this is forever open the inspiring possibility of tuning 
in on heaven, of hearing in our day the same voices 
of faith that brought comfort to Moses and Isaiah 
and Jesus and Paul, of keeping our faith batteries so 
charged with daily prayer and the instruments of 
our lives so finely attuned, that we shall never lack 
the power to hear these heavenly messages as they 
come. All through the ages there are those who have 
done that and from whom we may take example if 
we will. To-day all about us are saintly lives to show 
us that mankind still may walk and talk with God as 
men did in those earlier days of faith. 

In the beautiful Christmas story as related in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, we are told that as the angel of 
the Lord was announcing the birth of Jesus to those 
wondering shepherds, ‘“‘Suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 

Those shepherds must have been men of pure 
lives and great faith thus to be able to tune in on 
heaven. Revelation comes always and only to those 
who are prepared to receive it. That is the divine 
suggestion the radio is ever bringing to us. God’s 
music is always in the world. When we have properly 
tuned our minds and hearts we shall hear the song 
even as Ezekiel of old, eager and responsive to every 
thought of God, is able to write that ‘it came to pass 
that the heavens were opened and I saw visions of 
God.”’ Those visions may be ours if we will have it so. 
The angels are as ready to sing for us, if we will only 
listen, as ever they were to sing for the shepherds. 


“Still through the cloven skies they come, 

With peaceful wings unfurled, 

And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world. 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on heavenly wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 


“And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low, 
Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow, 
Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing, 
O rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing. 


“For lo, the days are hastening on, 
By prophet bard foretold, 
When with the ever circling years 
Comes round the age of gold. 
When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling; 
And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


These words of America’s greatest preacher, 
Phillips Brooks, are poetry indeed, but they are also 
divine fact. The blessed assurance that the radio 
brings js that we can, and some day we shall, repeat 
the experience of the shepherds and hear again that 
“choir invisible, whose music is the gladness of the 
world.” 
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A Letter from the ‘‘Never-Never Land” 


Joseph L. Sweet 


We can not cable to Australia for permission to 
print the following interesting letter from an able and 
modest man. But there are so many of our readers 
interested in the writer, and what he says gives such a 
vivid picture, that we take the responsibility. 

The Editor. 


PEQ|OUR kind letter of Jan. 4 has finally reached 
“| us in this ““Never-Never Land” of Kipling’s. 
Do not think I am writing this for the 
Christian Leader. I have not the gift to in- 
terest the general reader and am not quite sure I do 
not tire my friends at times when I get to going. 

We have been in Australia nearly three weeks 
and have occupied the time quite thoroughly. Un- 
fortunately we timed our visit in the hottest season 
they have ever experienced here, if you accept the 
native’s statement. Certainly it has been hot, the 
mercury passing the 100 degree mark several times, 
and on two occasions—once here and once in Mel- 
bourne—reaching 105 degrees. The fortunate thing 
has been that during these high temperatures the 
humidity was comparatively low, otherwise Australia 
might have been our sepulcher. 

Our journey from Vancouver, B. C., on the fine 
steamer Aorangi—named after a lofty volcanic moun- 
tain in New Zealand—commencing Jan. 13 and ending 
at Sydney Feb. 5, was most delightful. The sea was 
kind most of the way, boat companions pleasant or 
interesting, and the period of relaxation delicious. 

We stopped over at Honolulu en route long enough 
to call.on several of our friends, stretch our sea legs 
and get a change from the ship’s menu. Our next 
break was at the Fiji Islands, when we landed at 
Suva for about eight hours. Soon after leaving Suva 
we crossed west the 180th meridian, and dropped 
poor old Wednesday of that week in the Pacific. 
Mark Twain once remarked to a lady on a like oc- 
easion when she was bemoaning the loss of a day: 
“Don’t worry, Madam! You will find it there when 
you come back.” 

What of Australia? I am quite sure that I do 
not presume to give a just or intelligent opinion of 
a people or their country after a three weeks’ visit. 
Certainly it is a white man’s country, and the deter- 
mination seems to be to keep it such even if its de- 
velopment physically is retarded thereby, which 
undoubtedly it is, with only 6,000,000 people on a 
continent as large as the United States. Since the 
World War there has been an earnest effort on the 
part of this Government and the Mother Country to 
stimulate emigration particularly from Great Britain. 
Laws have been passed by both Parliaments provid- 
ing cheap transportation from England for families 
and individuals to Australia and also New Zealand, 
but both the latter retain the privilege of nominating 
the migrants after their representatives in England 
have made due investigation. It is an interesting 
experiment, and while the influx is comparatively 
slow I am informed it has worked out satisfactorily in 
the main, and something over 50,000 desirable mi- 
grants have been placed as fast as they arrived in 


productive occupations, mostly in the interior clear- 
ing up virgin land, or practically that, although some of 
it has been used for sheep ranching heretofore. 

Of course wool is the major product of the coun- 
try, although the bushland when cleared will yield 
with little commercial fertilizer on an average of 
twenty-eight bushels of wheat to the acre, which, 
compared with the Dakotas of our own country with 
an average of nine bushels, looks rather interesting. 
Manufacturing is growing fast, value of this output 
for 1924 326,497,186 pounds, practically $1,600,- 
000,000. Gold is still mined in western Australia 
profitably, and since the discovery in 1851 gold and 
silver to the value of over 1,000,000,000 pounds have 
been taken out. 

Enough of statistics, and it is also high time I 
had compassion on you, and further I have to pack 
trunks for to-morrow morning shipment to steamer. 
I will just mention a delightful trip we took last week 
to Jenolan Caves, located in the Blue Mountains 
about 130 miles northeast of Sydney, inland. We 
were there for two days, journeying thence by motor. 
The first day we visited three different caves, and I 
was somewhat disappointed, for I had seen in Cuba, 
Bermuda and our own country equally as good if 
not better lime formations, but on the last day the 
visit to the Orient Cave revealed a most wonderful 
and entrancing decoration, exceeding anything I 
have ever seen. 

There are, I think, five noted harbors in the 
world that have been designated as the finest extant. 
Naples, Constantinople, Hongkong, Rio de Janeiro 
and Sydney. We have now seen them all, and I 
think our American Consul General here has expressed 
very diplomatically my opinion. His name is Lawton 
(from Ohio), and two years ago he was transferred 
from Rio here.. Of course he was at once interviewed 
by the press as to Sydney’s comparison with Rio. 
His answer was: “Sydney is most beautiful. Rio 
most imposing.” Certainly with its several harbors 
connecting, with something over 200 miles of shore 
line, splendid docks, deep anchorage and scenic sub- 
urbs reached quickly by rapid ferries, with beautiful 
homes and wondrous parks, Sydney is indeed beautiful, 
but my heart still clings to Rio above them all. 

You will ask, as all do, about the labor domina- 
tion in government here and New Zealand. I shall 
have to defer my answer until I see you. Suffice it to 
say labor, while aggressive and powerful, is not in the 
majority in either country at present, although they 
have here in the state of New South Wales what is 
called a Labor Government and Premier, which was 
defeated yesterday in an endeavor to pass a bill abol- 
ishing the Legislative Council—the upper body, life 
tenure, created by nomination by the Governor 
General of the state and approved by an Executive 
Council. 

We leave New Zealand at Auckland March 16 
on steamer Niagara for Vancouver, where we expect 
to land about April 5. 

Sydney, Australia, Feb. 24. 
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The Church and Woman‘* 


Florence I. Adams 


Walk books and magazine articles about woman 
W| there is no end, and most of them are based 
on the assumption that women do not be- 
M4) jong to the human race. As Maude Royden 
says in her book, “The Church and Woman,” “‘no one 
speaks of a man’s movement or of his influence over 
the development of society. He does not influence 
society; he zs society. He 1s, so he believes, the norm 
—the true human; woman a variation from it.”’ 

It is difficult, Miss Royden points out in her first 
chapter, on ““The Universal Subordination of Women,” 
to get any definite idea of the position of women in 
early times because, being so unimportant, they were 
seldom mentioned in the records. 

“Of no other persons than women,” she says, 
‘Gs it so hard to discover whether what is recorded 
refers to them or not.”” For instance: ‘‘So in the New 
Testament, we hear that ‘they that sat down were in 
number about 4,000,’ and suppose that that was all; 
when the evangelist obligingly adds ‘besides women 
and children.’ ”’ 

Miss Royden’s style is clear and direct. She has 
a remarkable gift of saying exactly what she means 
in the plainest of language without giving offense. 
Her humor is delicious, and she can be sarcastic with- 
out being bitter. She is by no means discouraged by 
the obstacles which still obstruct the path of woman. 
“Human nature being what it is,” she says, ‘“‘men are 
commonly much better than their laws, and women 
cleverer, abler and more powerful than men would in 
their more serious moments admit that they had any 
right to be.” 

Following the chapter on subordination in 
general, she writes of the position of women in Israel, 
in the early church, and in the church of the Middle 
Ages. There are passages on every page that I would 
like to quote, and I must find room for three or 
four. 

“In the first chapter of Genesis is a glorious be- 
ginning. It is even uncolored by any suggestion of 
subordination except such as is implied in the order 
of the words ‘male and female.’ ‘And God said, Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness... . 
And God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him: male and female created he 
them.’ There is no possibility of reaching a higher 
level than this. Man and woman are created together 
and both are in the image of God. Both are human.” 

“Probably, like many men of masculine tempera- 
ment and kindly disposition, he (St. Paul) felt vaguely 
that women had a prescriptive right to be a little 
troublesome, and must not be too harshly criticized.” 

“Never for a moment, never, at least, for more 
than a moment, is it realized that Christ came to 
cast down even this barrier to the free development of 
human personality, or to establish the equality of 
women with me_ in all the relations of life. The 
contrary is proclaimed with startling but unflinching 
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clearness: Christ is the head of the man, and man the 
head of the woman; man is the glory of God, and 
woman the glory of man.” 

“Tn spite of all that has been claimed for the part 
played by Christianity in raising the status of women 
throughout the world, it remains a fact that no heathen 
can be quoted as using phrases of more vitriolic con- 
tempt for the whole female sex than were used by the 
Fathers of the Christian Church.” 

The Rev. Constance M. Coltman contributes a 
chapter on the Free Churches, which shows that, with 
the exception of the Quakers, they have little to 
boast of in their treatment of women. “The only 
right,” says Mrs. Coltman, “that no branch of the 
church has ever denied to women has been the right of 
confessing the faith by martyrdom.” She does not 
mention another right, or perhaps I should call it a 
privilege, which men have always graciously conceded 
to women—that of composing three-fourths of the 
congregations and doing four-fifths of the manual 
labor required to keep a church going. 

The last half of the book is devoted to the posi- 
tion of women in the Church of England to-day, and 
here Miss Royden writes with deep feeling, from per- 
sonal experience as well as from study and observa- 
tion. I should think it might make even an Anglican 
bishop squirm a little when he reads—if he does read— 
some of the things she has written. 

She tells of being asked to conduct the Three 
Hours service in a city church, and being forbidden 
to do so by the Bishop of London. The rector who 
had issued the invitation was evidently one of those 
men of whom Miss Royden says that they are better 
than their laws, for he refused to withdraw the invi- 
tation, asserting that he had a right to issue it because 
the service was not a statutory one. But the Bishop 
replied that the service, although not statutory, was 
a “peculiarly sacred one,’ and therefore could not 
be conducted by a woman. ‘The service was ac- 
cordingly held in the parish room, with the same 
congregation, the same speaker, the same address, as 
originally planned. “Nothing in fact was altered but 
the place—which was not a consecrated one. The 
Bishop assured the rector that this made it all 
right.” 

A report of the committee on the position of 
women in the church to the Lambeth Conference of 
1920 declared that “difference of function between 
man and woman in the church, as in the world, and 
the relative subordination of the woman, in no way 
implies an inferiority of woman in regard to man.” 
This, says Miss Royden, is where the men made a 
mistake. “If men were determined to enforce the 
subordination of women to men within the church, 
they should never have been so foolish as to abandon 
their conviction that women are fundamentally their 
inferiors.” For, if women are not inferior to men, 
the only ground for refusing them equal rights in the 
church is their sex, and that is the unforgivable insult. 
“‘An objection based on womanhood itself is an insult 
so deep and wounding as to become intolerable the 
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moment it is clearly understood; and this is the ob- 
jection—the sole objection—now advanced. That 
women are capable of doing, and doing well, what they 
now claim to do, the church has in practise admitted. 
They must only be forbidden to do these things in 
consecrated places. Why? Because the places are 
consecrated! Because those who would serve are 
women! . . . Women approached so nearly to the 
person of our Lord during his lifetime as to minister 
daily to his wants. They stood at the foot of the 
eross on which he hung dying. But they must not 
approach the consecrated places of his church.” 

Women “may preach, but in the open air. They 
may teach, but in the Sunday school. They may 
exhort the faithful, but in public halls at church con- 
gresses, not in church buildings. They may pray, 
but in parish rooms or their own bedrooms. If they 
preserve a due silence their presence will be tolerated 
even in a consecrated building. . . . but even so theic 
mere presence would be a desecration to the more 
holy parts of the church.” “Because the chancel and 
sanctuary are commonly regarded as more sacred 
than the nave there are churches in which they are 
debarred to women. A woman may not act as server 
at the holy communion because this would involve 
her entering the sanctuary and approaching the altar. 
In Roman Catholic churches women are not allowed 
to wash the communion linen. In nearly all Anglican 
churches they are forbidden to sing in the choir.” 

And all this is simply because women are women. 
The objection is based wholly on sex, as Miss Royden 
shows very clearly in the chapter on ‘The Influence 
of Tabu.” ‘Very closely connected with the belief 
that man is the normal human being is the tabu under 
which women have very generally been placed. If 
man is the normal, then woman, where she differs 
from him, is abnormal, and moreover, being abnormal, 
is mysterious. And mystery is always rather alarm- 
ing. There is something undoubtedly queer about a 
human being who is not quite a human being, a 
woman who is not altogether a man. She is so like 
him that it is difficult to believe that she is not en- 
tirely human, and yet clearly she is not, since she is 
not entirely like him.” ‘It has been truly said of 
the tabu that it is always a little difficult to discover 
whether it is placed on a person or thing because that 
thing is too sacred or because it is unclean. So has it 
been with women. . . . No anthropologist can surely 
tell us whether that which was under tabu was espe- 
cially sacred or especially profane. On the whole the 
profanity has undoubtedly preponderated in the 
minds of men.” 

“T do not hesitate to say,” declares Miss Royden, 
“after a long experience in the political arena, fighting 
for the political freedom of women, that I have never 
come across such nastiness or such uncleanness (not 
ceremonial) as I have in the ecclesiastical battle. 
Coarseness and brutality were met by women often 
in their political fight, but the slimy nastiness of a 
certain type of ecclesiastical opposition is something 
new even to our experience.” 

In the next chapter she says: “The astonishing 
statement made to me on more than one occasion that 
a man priest would not be able to keep his mind on 
what he was doing if a woman were serving him at 


the altar surely suggests a degree of obsession on sex 
matters which must be abnormal, and most disabling 
toapriest. . . . No politician, even of the most brutal 
sort, has yet suggested that he can not stand on a 
public platform or sit in the House of Commons with 
women without serious disturbance. It has remained 
for the ecclesiastic to affirm that he is incapable of 
such self-control or detachment. ... The extraor- 
dinary thing is that such abnormally developed 
persons should expect the world to be regulated for 
their convenience.” 

“The difficulties of a right standard in sex morals 
are enormously increased for men by the continual 
suggestion made to them from their babyhood up 
that women are their inferiors and have, compared 
with them, an incomplete personality. With them 
the dominant note is not complete humanity but sex. 
“The sex’ means the female sex. So men will exploit 
and betray women in a way in which they would not 
stoop to betray men, and so in sex relationships they 
will show a lack of secruple that would be abhorrent 
to them in other relations of life... . The church 
should have done all in her power to correct this. In- 
stead she has emphasized and still emphasizes the 
belief that the personalities of women are of less value 
than those of men. She is now actually behind the 
rest of the world in this respect.” 

In the teachings of Christ, Miss Royden asserts, 
there is not a word which suggests a difference in 
the spiritual ideals, the spheres or the potentialities 
of men and women, no classification of virtues, assign- 
ing some to men and some to women. There is no 
special advice for either. ‘‘No other great religion 
has thus ignored the difference between men and 
women. No other great religious teacher has so 
escaped from what is temporal to what is eternal.” 

And yet the church which claims him as its 
founder “‘sets the example and gives an object lesson 
to men in contempt for women.” 

This is strong language, as Miss Royden admits, 
but she maintains that it is true of every church except 
the Friends:and the Salvation Army, and it is hard 
to see how any one can dispute her. Even in our 
own free and democratic church, in this enlightened 
land, the equality of women with men is largely 
theoretical. They do not suffer from the absurd re- 
strictions imposed upon them in the Church of Eng- 
land, but all the high officials of the church are men, 
and they dictate its policies—feeling themselves 
wonderfully broad-minded and progressive when they 
appoint one woman to an important commiss‘on 
with half a dozen men. To be sure, we have women 
ministers, but they are always thought of as women 
ministers, never simply as ministers. 

I am not quite sure that it is altogether credit- 
able to women that they have been so loyal all through 
the centuries to a church which has treated them 
with such contempt. For in this one thing we could 
do as we please. In matters civil, political, social, 
we have been obliged to accept the positions which 
men—those engaging egotists, as Miss Royden calls 
them—in their wisdom have seen fit to assign to us. 
But there is nothing which can compel us to work 
for the church, and I sometimes wonder why we 
do it. 
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The Reasonableness of Immortality 


RN the Christian Leader for March 27 there is a 
4| review of “The Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity,”’ by Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Dwight 
2 Professor of Theology in Yale University. 

This volume, which is copyrighted by the trustees 
of Lake Forest University, won the Bross Prize of 
$6,000 for 1925. 

The Bross Lectures are an outgrowth of a fund 
established in 1879 by a lieutenant-governor of I]li- 
nois as a memorial of his son, Nathaniel Bross, who 
died in 1856. He established a fund which is allowed 
to accumulate in perpetuity for successive periods of 
ten years. The accumulations of each decade are 
spent in the following decade for the purpose of 
stimulating the best books or treatises “‘on the con- 
nection, relation, and mutual bearing of any practical 
science, the history of our race, or the facts in any 
department of knowledge, with and upon the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

This volume is the thirteenth which has been 
published in the series. As stated in the review of the 
book, the fundamental assumption of the author is 
that the only reasonable view of life is one which 
“holds that the universe is favorable to man.” The 
reviewer says: ““Then he goes on to argue that if the 
universe is favorable to man there must be God, there 
must be free will and there must be immortality.” 

In connection with this review it is interesting 
to illustrate the author’s method and svyle by these 
paragraphs from his chapter on “Immortality:” 


“Moral optimism assumes man’s right to an optimistic 
outlook on moral conditions. As a life-attitude it is moral and 
critical enough to recognize the unconditional imperative of 
the moral law, and at the same time normal and healthy-minded 
enough to rest assured that he whose life is consecrated to the 
moral ideal, to the discovery and performance of his duty, has a 
right to be nobly unconcerned as to what may happen to him- 
self. What it logically involves is the faith that no absolute and 
final disaster can happen to man through purely external or 
physical events; that, even when outside forces have done their 
worst, no ultimate and irremediable evil, no final loss of spiritual 
values, can have befallen the will that was steadfastly devoted 
to the realization of the true ideal.”’ 

e 

“The adequate conservation of spiritual values necessarily 
involves the conservation of persons. If all genuine spiritual 
values are to be conserved without final loss, the death of the 
body can not mean the end of personal existence. There are 
spiritual values, moral and social values particularly, but other 
values also, which are inseparably bound up with the existence 
of the individuals in and for whom they exist. Since the human 
individual is a free agent, as we have seen, he is able creatively 
to produce spiritual values. This means that, given ever new 
opportunity for activity, he would be of infinite value as a pos- 
sible means of creating such values. In other words, by virtue 
of his moral personality, man is of potentially infinite value as 
a means. Thus we find reflective support fcr love’s intuitive 
certainty of the infinite value of the individual as an end.” 

* * 

‘We are aware that some high-minded persons would turn 
attention away from the individual to the race, urging that 
while the individual unit may cease to exist, the race will per- 
sist; that values produced by the individual will be conserved in 
the race. Now this is.true enough of some of the spiritual values 
oroduced by the individual, but it is not true of all. In character 


and friendship are moral and social values which are inseparably 
bound up with the existence of the individual. Spiritual per- 
sonality is of value as an end, and not merely as a means. We 
can view with eomposure the final disappearance of merely rel- 
ative and instrumental values; but spiritual personality is of 
absolute value as an end. And spiritual personality is always 
individual, even when it is also social. If, then, at last upon 
the physically embodied race inhabiting this gradually cooling 
planet the ‘slow, sure doom’ shall fall, without personal im- 
mortality all values of and for human personality, social as well 
as individual, will be as if they never had been, and moral op- 


timism will have been all along a delusion and a lie.” 
* * 


“It will be seen that from the point of view of moral op- 
timism the question as to whether the individual desires a future 
life is comparatively unimportant. Whether we desire immor- 
tality or not, the conservation of every person whose will is 
actually or even potentially moral is as imperative as the value 
of every such person is absolute. We may not want to live again; 
but as it is our duty to act morally whether we want to or not, 
so it is our duty to want to live again and to do in a future exist- 
ence whatever good it may then be possible for us to accom- 
plish. The desire to live forever is not a selfish or unworthy 
desire, if the extension of existence is not desired for unworthily 
selfish purposes. If to live is in itself better than not to live, 
to continue to live is similarly better than not to continue to 
live. It could never be right to refuse or not to desire further 
opportunity to develop and express the good will, and any ade- 
quate appreciation of the moral ideal with its categorical im- 
perative must be accomplished by desire amounting to an ab- 


solute demand for opportunity progressively to realize that ideal.”’ 
* * 


“Tt must be admitted that it is the opinion of some scien- 
tists that human consciousness depends upon the brain in such 
a way that without that order the conscious existence of the 
individual would be impossible; but this is not the teaching of 
science itself. As William James, William McDougall, and 
other eminent psychologists have said, and as every psychologist 
who has not needlessly sold out to materialism knows, there 
are no known facts concerning the relation of consciousness to 
the brain which require us to believe that the physical organ is 
indispensably necessary for conscious survival. Consciousness 
is instrumental to the body, without doubt; but increasingly 
the inverse relationship tends to establish itself. More and more 
as development proceeds in the individual and in the race, 
brain and body come to be instrumental to mind, whose in- 
terests reach out far beyond the bodily organism and its physical 
environment. It is not necessarily an unreasonable inter- 
pretation of the facts, therefore, when mind is regarded as 
destined for a position of ultimate independence with reference 
to the present physical body. That normal faith of the healthy 
mind and moral will which we have called moral optimism, lead- 
ing necessarily, as it does, to belief in human immortality, can 
not be dismissed as forbidden by the facts.” 


+O ke 


“Before leaving the subject, however, one very important 
thing remains to be said. If we ask the secret of the persist- 
ence of belief in immortality in the absence of any absolute em- 
pirical demonstration of the truth of the doctrine, the answer is 
that, after an appreciation of the worth of human personality, 
the chief factor in the belief has been the idea of God, that is, 
of a Power great enough and good enough to conserve the human 
individual in spite of bodily death. If we can be adequately 


- assured, through experience or argument, of the existence of 


such a Being, we can at the same time be reassured of the truth 
of immortality. If we can be reassured that the Supreme Being 
in the universe loves man with an everlasting love, we can be 
assured that man is intended for everlasting life.” 


i 
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| poured the wealth of the New World. 
_ morning, colored by the rising sun, it seemed more 
| like a saucer of pink luster. 
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A Glimpse of Spain 


Dorothy Hall 


MUR first glimpse of Spain was of Cadiz at 
Y| dawn, a delicately tinted fairy city rising 
out of the sea, facing, across the rounded 
harbor, dark hills against a flaming sky. 


(Be 
i the days of Spanish glory Cadiz was known as the 


“silver saucer,” because into it the Spanish galleys 


But that 


Nothing lends itself more 
to the influence of early morning and evening light 
than the clusters of whitewashed houses which grew 
so familiar to us during our few days in Spain. 

Cadiz we saw no more of, as those of us who 
were going to Granada had to take the train at once 
as far as Seville. We reached there at noon on the 
last day of Mardi Gras, and half the population of 
the city seemed to be scampering about in costume. 
Our carriages were showered with confetti, and paper 
streamers hung from all the trees. As we drove about 
in open victorias we were more and more embar- 
rassed by the attention we attracted, particularly as 
it did not seem to be in the least complimentary. 
The Spanish cavaliers that we passed glanced at us, 
riveted their eyes seemingly on the floor of the car- 
riage, and a look of horror and consternation was 
apparent on their faces. They generally nudged their 
companions, and we found ourselves the objects of 
move shocked surprise. Finally the shriek and pointed 


_ finger of one particularly impulsive damsel led us to 


the conclusion, fortified by some judicious question- 
ing of some one familiar with Spanish peculiarities, 
that flat-heeled sport shoes and striped stockmgs as 
revealed by American short skirts were what appalled 
the conservative Andalusian taste. The Spaniard 
judges the fair sex by :ts feet. Skirts of decent length 
and black, high-heeled slippers are the mode. It is 
well to remember that anything else excites rather 
too emphatic comment if one plans to travel in Spain. 

Our afternoon at Seville was spent sight-seeing— 
the Cathedra!, the most beautiful, some say, in Chris- 
tendom, high and dim with stray beams of blue and 
purple light filtering through the delicate, fragile 
windows, preserved so miraculously four hundred 
years and more. Resenting the precipitous way we 
were hurried through so much beauty, we went back 
the next morning early, when it was still dimmer 
and colder and more majestic. We could hear the 
blurred chanting of a mass in one of the distant chapels, 
and a few shabby, wistful figures were kneeling at 
one of the shrines. Being nothing of a mystic, I am 
not generally moved by religious “atmosphere,” but 
I felt myself shrinking and shrinking, like Alice be- 
side the glass table, and I was glad to escape into 
the warm sunshine of the Court of the Oranges and 
find by measuring myself against a tree that I was 
my usual size again. 

I shall not try to describe the Alcazar, the Moor- 
ish palace of Seville, because it is already blended in 
my memory with the Alhambra. Our ride from 
Seville to Granada, which we had dreaded because it 
meant an entire day on the train, turned out to be 


unbelievably beautiful. We started out through 
rolling plains and climbed steadily into the moun- 
tanous country of the former kngdom of the Moors. 
The h'lls‘'des were covered with olive orchards, the 
grey-green trees set out with the most unvarying 
mathematical precision. Bare, craggy hilJs rose on 
all sides, sheltering white villages cupped in the 
valleys between or clambering up the shopes. Ruins 
of old walls were always visible, and sometimes a 
castle rising in the midst of the town. Every village 
had to be so built that it could turn itself into a for- 
tressat amoment’snotice. One’simagination pictured 
the attacking band of horsemen, led by armored 
knights on their richly caparisoned steeds, emerging 
suddenly from a defile in the mountains and sweeping 
down on the pleasant orchards and fields of grain, 
pWaging and burning and driving off the flocks. 
During the years when Ferdinand was sett:ng about 
the conquest of the Kingdom of Granada and the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, many of these 
towns changed hands several times, being captured 
first by the Christians and then won back again by 
the Moors, only to be lost once more as the Moorish 
kingdom dwindled, and the crescent was superseded 
by the cross throughout Andalusia. 

All the next morning we were torn between 
agonies of admiration and of irritation as we were lep 
pell-mell through the most beautiful palace in the 
world. As our sense of its beauty increased our mis- 
ery at the inadequacy of this rapid survey became 
almost unbearable. But at least we have glanced at 
it, which after all is something, and will, we hope, 
provide us with a saving sense of superiority over 
the uninitiated, when we have recovered from our 
exasperation. 

The wonder is that the Alhambra is still in 
existence at all. Ferdinand and Isabella touched 
it up here and-there with some incongruous addi- 
tions, Charles V tore away the winter palace and 
erected a cumbrous monstrosity in its place, Philip 
V spent on himself the money which had been ap- 
propriated for the preservation of the palace, in 1812 
the French commander on departing set a fuse to 
blow up the whole place and the catastrophe was 
only averted by the bravery of a Spanish soldier who 
risked his life to put the fuse out (and the French 
think they have a right to object vigorously to the 
German destruction of Rhe:ms Cathedral!), and in 
the days when Washington Irving lived there the 
halls and towers were inhabited by the rabble of the 
city. One is inclined to believe that there is some- 
thing in the legend that the whole palace is enchanted, 
and that only when the hand engraved on the Gate 
of Judgment reaches down and grasps the key under 
the arch, will the towers crumble and the stately 
halls fall in ruins. 

There is no point in going into a guide-book 
description of the Alhambra. I have neither the 
time nor the necessary command of the English 
language. Its beauties truly defy description. My 
own reaction was one of bitterness of heart that 
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a people who had created anything so exquisite should 
have been driven away into exide. As we stood in 
the vaulted Hall of the Ambassadors where the last 
Moorish king, Boabdil el Chico, held the council of 
his ministers which decided on the surrender of the 
city, 1 could imagine the hopelessness .and despera- 
tion which must have driven them to this last irrev- 
ocable step. It was easy to picture the armies of 
Ferdinand and Isabella encamped on the vega which 
stretched away beyond the walls of the city, their 
pavilions gleaming in the hot sun, their pennants 
floating in bright defiance. The people in the crowded 
little city below the fortress were starving, all hope of 
succor from the Mohammedans in Africa had been 
given up, and every day Ferdinand and his knights 
flaunted their Christian emblems before the walls of 
the Alhambra. So in this royal council room, paved 
with alabaster, and roofed with mother of pearl, 
jasper and porphyry, the surrender of all this beauty 
was agreed upon, and at the time appointed Boabdil 
el Chico, “the unlucky,” rode out of his palace and 
out across the plain. In the distance there is a little 
hill which thrusts itself up from the surrounding 
vega, called ‘“The Last Sigh of the Moor,” where the 
poor king turned to take his last look at Granada, 
the “earthly paradise,” topped by the mighty palace 
with the snow mountains rising above. The story 
goes that, overcome by his emotion, he burst into 
tears, and his mother turned to him and said coldly, 
“Do not weep over what you were not man enough 
to defend,” a remark which could hardly have cheered 
the exiled monarch to any great extent. 
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Perhaps the greatest charm of the Alhambra is 
in its luxuriant gardens and splashing fountains. 
The Moors spent a prodigious amount of labor in 
building aqueducts and digging wells so that their 
water might be plentiful and pure. Irving quotes 
an old Spanish chronicler as saying that ‘water is 
more necessary to these infidels than bread; as they 
make use of it in repeated daily ablutions, enjoined 
by their damnable religion, and employ it in baths, 
and in a thousand other idle and extravagant modes, 
of which we Spaniards and Christians make but little 
account.”’ Nor have the Christians in Spain made 
any account of it since, from all appearances. 

After nightfall we ascended once more the steep 
road to the fortress, and, leaning on the ramparts, 
looked down at the town below with its dark 
shadows and flickering bghts. In the dim moonlight it 
probably looked almost exactly as it did in the time 
of the Moors. Snatches of gipsy singing drifted up 
to us, and the click of castanets. We watched for a 
ghostly figure wrapped in an Arab cloak to stride 
along the path to the gate of the Alhambra. But 


-all the inhabitants of the palace were fast asleep, 


and even the beautiful ladies of the harem were be- 
having very discreetly that evening, for we saw none 
of them steal forth to meet a lover under the dark 
cypress whose shadow made such an inviting trysting 
place. 

Reluctantly we wandered down the hill, trusting 
that some other night perhaps in years to come, when 
the moon should shine more brightly, we might meet 
the ghosts of the Alhambra. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


RESURRECTION—AWAKENING 


Easter is both zenith and dawn: zenith of faith and 
dawn of life; zenith of the soul in the pilgrimage through 
the inner experiences of the Christian life and dawn of 


the new pilgrimage of nature. 
Frederick R. Griffin. 


Sunday 

On Easter Day, as on no other in the course of all 
the circling year, we feel ourselves immortal. Life 
is now triumphant. Death is conquered. The grave 
is not the end of all! Angel influences fill the air. 
Descending from on high, they roll away the stones 
of doubt and grief. They say to the saddened soul 
and darkened heart: ““Why seek ye the living among 
the dead? He or she whom you have loved and lost 
is not here, but is arisen, and is gone before you into 
new and higher life.”’ That, of course, is the triumph- 
note and the glorious burden in the song that once 
again is taken up and made to echo everywhere. 
For the world itself keeps Easter Day, and in burst- 
ing seed and opening leaf and refulgent flower we 
find a world-wide prophecy of life to come. 

Paul Revere Frothingham. 


“Bountiful Source of all life, we feel the inspiring 
spirit of Easter song and gladness. It tells of new 
life, larger life, risen life, the life eternal. The sleeping 
earth shall waken and listen and arise. Sad hearts 


shall sing, youth and old age shall rejoice together, 
and the soul of man become more serene. May we 
welcome the call of Easter, the sacred call which 
summons us all to deeper faith, larger hope, and wider 
charity. We ask it all in the name of the Risen 
Christ. Amen.” 


Monday 


These are the days when out of seeming death 
new life is springing everywhere, when the dull sods 
are putting forth the green of grass, the blue of violets. 
How wonderful it is, this punctual transformation! 
It is so wonderful that nothing which it is possible for 
us to think can be too wonderful for our belief. Life 
out of seeming death: this miracle of springtime resur- 
rection has touched the heart of man with a mysterious 
hope and prophecy. 

John W. Chadwick. 

The cheer of the robin’s song and of the budding 
flowers makes gladness in our hearts, O loving Father. 
For us there may be a perpetual springtime, blessed 
Lord. Someofusareold. The snows of many winters 
lie on our heads; our senses are shut in like buds in 
January, and the cold winds whip the leafless trees. 
Yet when we are conscious of their hand clasp, the 
pulses of youth thrill anew in our veins, the sleeping 
faculties awake, the robins sing, and buds and leaves 
and flowers proclaim a spiritual springtime and proph- 


esy the resurrection to life eternal, through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
David H. Moore. 


Tuesday 


“God does not send us strange flowers every year; 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces, 

The violet is here. 


“Tt all comes back, the odor, grace, and hue, 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated; 
Nothing is lost, no looking-for is cheated; 

It is the thing we knew. 


“So after the death-winter it will be; 
God will not put strange sights in heavenly places; 
The old love will look out from the old faces; 
Violet, I shall have thee.” 


Father, we thank Thee for the beauty and the 
glory of this outward universe. We are glad that 
the flowers appear on the earth, and that the time of 
the singing of birds is come. The rain and the sun- 
shine both tell of Thine infinite Love. May we learn 
to look beyond the tears of sorrow, till we behold the 
joys of everlasting life, and know that here and there 
we are the children of the Living God! Amen. 

Samuel C. Beane, Jr. 


Wednesday 

There is a charm in Nature. Perhaps God could 
make something more wonderful than a springtime 
with its millions of resurrections, but I have never 
known it. There is something so marvelous about 
it all that we can not think of living in a world without 
aspringtime. I do not know how it may be with you, 
but I want to see the blades of grass shoot up. I want 
to see the leaves come on the trees. I want to see the 
buttercups and the mayfiowers on their own native 
heath; and, vastly more than anything I can see, I 
want to feel the magic thrill of the new life which 
seems to pervade the world in springtime. 

George L. Perin. 


Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the gospel 
of the great outdoors. Help us to make friends of the 
flowers and take counsel of the skies. O Lord, help us 
to learn that Nature is Thine. Speak to us, we pray 
Thee, through its myriad voices. When we are tired 
and stale and unprofitable, let us go forth into the 
open, in the spirit of prayer, assured that the kiss of 
the wind is a benediction from Heaven. Amen. 

George L. Perin. 


Thursday 
Who is the worker, the worker of wonder, 
Abroad in the blue and gold of the morn? 
The heart o’ me whispers that over and under 
Each moment are rapture and ecstasy born. 


Who is the worker, the worker of wonder, 
The touch of whose hand has enkindled the sod, 
Brought life out of death, cleft the silence asunder? 
The spirit of spring, yea, the spirt of God! 
Clinton Scollard. 


God unchanging, and still the creator of the 
seasons, we look up to Thee, as the springtide works 
out the miracle of the resurrection from the sleeping 
forms of the past season, in confidence and in trust 
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that ever Thou wilt bless us with a nobler, holier, 
sweeter, more wholesome life, as the seasons come and 
go. Out of the winter of our discontent, we enter the 
springtime of love that leads us forward in confidence 
through the glad summer of growth, to the soul’s 
fruition and the place of rest and peace in our Father’s 
Home beneath Thine everlasting Love. Amen. 
Francis A. Gray. 


Friday 
We muse on miracles who look 
But lightly on a rose! 
Who gives it fragrance or the glint 
Of glory that it shows? 


Who holds it here between the sky 
And earth’s rain-softened sod? 
The miracle of one pale rose 
Is proof enough of God! 
Edith Daley. 

O Thou who art the Creator of life in every form 
in which it is expressed in the earth, we thank Thee 
for the grass and the flowers, the trees and the shrubs, 
the music of the stream and the melody of the birds. 
As nature is ever vocal with Thy praise, so may our 
hearts be attuned to deepest joy that we are a part 
of Thy creation and made capable of constant exul- 
tation in the beauty and beneficence of Thy purpose 
therein displayed. In this spirit may we rejoice and 
be glad in this new day which Thou hast made for us. 
Amen. 

I. J. Mead. 
Saturday 


Come, sweetheart, listen, for I have a thing 
Most wonderful to tell you—news of spring. 


Albeit winter still is in the air, 
And the earth troubled, and the branches me 


Yet, down the fields to-day I saw her pass— 
The spring—her feet went shining through the grass. 


She touched the ragged hedgerows—I have seen 
Her finger-prints, most delicately green; 


And she has whispered to the crocus leaves, 
And to the garrulous sparrows in the eaves. 


Swiftly she passed and shyly, and her fair 
Young face was hidden in her cloudy hair. 


She would not stay, her season is not yet, 
But she has reawakened and has set 


The sap of all the world astir, and rent 
Once more the shadows of our discontent. 


Triumphant news—a miracle I sing. 
The everlasting miracle of spring. 
John Drinkwater. 


Father divine, abovt us is Thy beautiful world, 
thrilling with new life. We would that our lives to- 
day may be likewise beautiful. As there is now in 
the earth, so there is always in human souls a spring- 
tide ready to burst forth into beautiful living. In our 
hearts there is always the stirring energy of a spiritual 
spring that needs but the warmth of Thy heavenly 
sunshine. Let that warmth now stream into our 
hearts that our lives to-day may show forth Thy 
praise. Amen. 

Minot O. Simons. 
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The Romance of a Pioneer 


IX. The Ann Arbor Home 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


NIE were quietly married on June 18, 1896, 
@| atthe home of Dr. Jennie Hilton (Freeport, 
Ill.), by her husband, the Rev. Dr. John 
81} Hilton, who before becoming a dentist had 
been a Universalist minister, having been educated 
at Canton about the time Mrs. Crooker was a student 
there. 

In a few weeks we went to Helena, Montana, 
where for five years I had a unique ministry in that 
remarkable community. Mrs. Crooker was keenly 
interested in going there, saying, “I was born a pioneer 
and still have the free spirit of adventure.” If we 
could have remained there some years, probably we 
could have done a large work. But the city soon suf- 
fered serious financial reverses which made it im- 
possible for us to accomplish what we had in mind. 

We soon accepted a call to Troy, N. Y., to rescue 
the Unitarian church from the misfortune due to an 
incompetent pastor. This church had had a notable 
history, having been founded by John Pierpont— 
eminent poet, preacher, patriot—grandfather of the 
great financier, John Pierpont Morgan. The re- 
sponse to our work was immediate and encouraging. 
Wespent the long summer vacation of 1898 in Amherst, 
Mass., making a transfer of the Universalist church 
to the Unitarian fellowship. It had called Mrs. 
Crooker to its pulpit in 1895, just before she went to 
the Every Day Church. In the intervening months, 
there had been a decline, and the Universalist State 
Convention had asked the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to take over the property and see what 
could be done to carry on liberal religious services in 
that beautiful town with two colleges. 

Just as this task was accomplished and our vaca- 
tion at an end, a call came for me to accept the pulpit 
of the Unitarian church at Ann Arbor, the first and 
most prominent college town pulpit established by 
that denomination. Mrs. Crooker was asked to take 
charge of the missionary work of both the Univer- 
salist Convention and the Unitarian Conference of 
the state of Michigan. Our marriage had, in a way, 
brought the two denominations into co-operation 
in that field. 

Our first problem was the setting up of a home 
in the large parsonage next the church. And how 
Mrs. Crooker did enjoy this domestic experience! 
Her success was so marked that her friends marveled 
that she could so readily turn from sermon making 
to the artistic arrangement of pictures, draperies, 
furniture and the management of a household. Those 
were indeed golden days of making friends in a great 
university town, accepting and dispensing hospitali- 
ties, also helping many students through their re- 
ligious difficulties. She quickly took a high position 
in the city, and when a great peace meeting was held, 
she shared the platform with President Angell of the 
university. 

Mrs. Ccooker made her special contribution to 
Ann Arbor through the Alliance (Ladies’ Union) 


of the Unitarian church. As always, she kept in 
the background, but pushed the capable women of 
the congregation (wives of professors and townsmen) 
into position and prominence. She imbued them 
with her spirit and ideals. This organization remained 
distinctly though not obtrusively Unitarian, while it 
became in reality a community institution. There 
was then no Woman’s Club in town. It had among its 
members prominent women from all the churches, 
including Jews and Catholics. Its membership in- 
creased from about thirty to over 160. It was a great 
success and it did a noble work. It destroyed intol- 
erance and gave Unitarians a new standing in the 
community. It knit together in a common life all 
sorts and conditions of women. It developed their 
latent abilities, and it provided social and intellectual 
cultivation of a very high order for all classes. 

The missionary activities of Mrs. Crooker in the 
state were fruitful. She rescued the Unitarian church 
in Kalamazoo from impending death and so won the 
confidence of its people that they commissioned her 
to secure for them a minister, whom they accepted, 
unseen and unheard’, simply on her recommendation, 
and her choice proved satisfactory. She did a some- 
what similar work for the Universalist churches in 
Charlotte and Plymouth. Besides these special tasks, 
she lectured and preached (during our over six 
years in Ann Arbor) once or several times in over 
a score of towns in Michigan and neighboring states, 
while she occupied the Unitarian pulpit in Ann Arbor 
when needed there. 

But her home duties and her invaluable services 
as “‘mother-confessor’’ to university students were 
her chief concern. Every week-day evening, when in 
town, she was at home to her young friends from 7 to 
8 p.m. Where personal interviews were sought, she 
saw them at other hours in her private study. Several 
times a year, receptions were given that filled the 
spacious parsonage to overflowing, students, members 
of the university faculty, people of the city, all having 
a good time together. 

Mrs. Crooker’s ministry was a convincing demon- 
stration of the truth that nothing can do the work of 
religion but religion, for which there is no substitute. 
No human life can reach its best without the help 
of religious faith. That faith may not be formulated 
in a creed; it may not be labeled as such, but it ac- 
tually rvles in the heart as the captain of life. Minis- 
ters must always assume that people are more re- 
ligious than they may seem and that they will re- 
spond to spiritual appeals, if positive and human. 
What often seems like religious indifference is only 
superficial—indifference to traditions that are no 
part of vital piety. The task of the preacher is to 
separate the essential element of religion from its 
mere accidents. Therefore, while she realized that a 
religion with a fringe of superstition is far better 
than a cold secular heart full of selfishness, neverthe- 
less, her aim was to tear away the superstition and to 
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supplant selfishness by divine aspirations and humane 
activities. She believed that the way to cure the 
cynic is to send him on an errand of mercy. 

Speculative atheism and scientific agnosticism 
did not trouble Mrs. Crooker. What did trouble her 
was the atheism of lust and cruelty, the agnosticism 
latent in every form of selfishness. She found more 
actual atheism in the dogma of hell-torments than 
in all the teachings of Voltaire, Paine and Ingersoll. 
It was her complaint that no great historic religion 
had believed enough in God. She asserted that we 
must have a thought of God large enough to include 
the universe, an interpretation of the universe large 
enough to include God, and a faith in Divine Love 
large enough to embrace all humanity. To her, doubt 
about miracles did not seem so irreligious as rejection 
of the discoveries of science. The Golden Rule is a 
more vital part of Christianity than the Nicene Creed. 
She was a great believer in Applied Christianity, 
saying: Have all the religion possible, but no more 
than you can use. And she contended that the pres- 
ent effort to apply Christianity is making religion more 
simple, more human, more fruitful, and will result in 
a rediscovery of Jesus and his Gospel. 

Mrs. Crooker was a very skilful helper of young 
people in matters of religion. A young man once 
said to her: “‘I have made a great discovery: science 
deals with facts and gives us certainties, but religion 
deals only with feelings and provides mere ‘proba- 
bilities.’ ’”’ After looking into his eyes kindly for a 
few moments, she quietly asked: “Do you love your 
mother?” With some heat he replied: “Of course I 
do, but what of it?”’ Then she said: “Is not that love 
for your mother a fact as certain as the force of 
gravity? Must not science deal with that and all 
similar feelings as facts?”’ The young man realized 
the situation and confessed: “I must think that all 
over again.” 

A mother came to her worrying about her son, 
saying: “I want you to do something to help him 
believe in God.”’ There was wisdom in her statement: 


“Have patience. Do not worry. My time to help 
him will come. Some day he will fall in love with a 
beautiful woman. Then it will be easy to get him to 
believe in God!” 

When the celebrated corporation lawyer who 
received a million dollar fee for forming the Steel 
Trust spoke to the Law School at Ann Arbor, he 
gave at the close this advice: “‘As soon as you open 
an office, organize a corporation; it will milk the public, 
and you can get rich in milking the corporation!” 
This made Mrs. Crooker very indignant, and she took 
every occasion to point out to the students what an 
unfortunate statement this was: so low, so selfish, so 
ignoble! And she used this remark to point out very 
foccibly the importance of religion and the need of 
the church to combat such views of life and deliver 
young men and women from that gross materialism 
which is the worst form of atheism. 

In the accomplishments of her own life, Mrs. 
Crooker demonstrated the truth of these and other 
convictions of the religious spirit, showing that they 
are essential elements of the universe. They could 
not be in us were they not in the Father. The appeal 
to experience, wherein and whereby God reveals 
Himself to His children, proves the dependable verities 
of Divine Providence. Why should we go farther or 
seek more? 

When a cynical professor of negative views said 
to her, “Your religion has no basis in fact,’’ she turned 
upon him: “The interpretation of human nature which 
you must have as the basis of your laboratory is suf- 
ficient foundation for the altar where I worship. 
You build on the integrity of the universe. There I 
also stand.” 

Just because she grandly lived and forcefully 
taught these sublime convictions, she laid her hand in 
a masterly way upon young people. This fact ex- 
plains why one of the strongest and maturest young 
women whom we met at Ann Arbor was able re- 
cently to write this testimony from Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia: ‘“The students simply adored her.” 


The Path Around and Above the World’s End 


Daniel Evans 


SHAT good Quaker, suggestive thinker, and 
fine soul, Rufus Jones, tells of an experience 
7 in mountain climbing in Switzerland. The 

4) path led up a mighty peak, at first clear, and 
not difficult, but as they followed it higher and higher 
it became more difficult, till it apparently came to 
an end before a great head-wall, which rose sheer 
above them, utterly unscalable, and it was called, 
and well named, the ‘““World’s End.” The path ap- 
parently led to this impassable end. They could go 
no farther. But they were led on by the guide, and 
as they reached the “World’s End” they discovered 
that the path led around and above the apparently 
unsurmountable head-wall. 

This parable of “the path around and above 
the world’s end” may serve to point many a lesson 
of life. We come sooner or later to some great head- 
wall, to the world’s end so far as we are concerned. 
We lose our position; or we can go no further in our 


education; or we are laid low in illness; or we are 
hindered in the realization of some plan; or we are 
bereft of some beloved one, and we feel that life has 
led us up against the head-wall. Our path has just 
led to the world’s end, and we think there’s nothing 
to do but sit down and fold our hands, or return and 
go down and back. Then we look more keenly and 
see that the path leads around and above our “world’s 
end,” and we take courage, feel renewal of strength, 
and climb on, and soon find ourselves beyond the 
world’s end, and can look down upon it, far out over 
the world, and high up to other peaks that challenge 
and beckon us on. Time and again most, if not all, 
of us, have found our paths lead to ‘“‘the world’s end,”’ 
and then discovered that there is a way around and 
above our head-wall. It is because we have found 
this so in our lives from day to day, that we also be- 
lieve that our path will lead around and above the 
last great unscalable head-wall, the final world’s end 
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and for us all. Death appears to be the real world’s 
end for all human lives. It is apparently the great 
impasse; there is no way beyond it, nor way of return 
from it; the other “‘world’s ends’”’ may have, indeed, 
been only apparently so; but this final world’s end 
is real and unmanageable. We all, each in his turn, 
come to it sooner or later. The body decays; the mind 
no longer functions through it; no communication is 
made; no commerce of minds is had; no return is 
achieved; apparently life has come to the final world’s 
end, to its own final end. There is nothing to do but 
accept the fact and cease to be with what grace and 
courage we can muster. This is how many men in all 
lands and in all ages have felt, but the greater souls, 
and the greatest of them all, have believed and taught 
that there’s a path that leads around and above this 
final world’s end, as in the other experiences of life. 
The path of truth leads around and above it. 
Truth is not of and for the world of space and time 
alone, but for the world of spirit. No world’s end can 
stop it, confine it, limit it; it is universal and eternal; 
and the mind follows the path of thought and sur- 
mounts the obstacle and then looks down upon it 
from the heights. The path of beauty also takes the 
same course. It does not end at the grave. Beauty is 
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not of the earth earthy, but of the heaven heavenly, 
and the path thereto winds about and rises above this 
world’s end. 

In like manner, the good is not a value that de- 
rives its worth from this world of time and space; it 
is something eternal. It can say: “Before Abraham 
was, I was.”’ Good was good before all worlds, and if 
all worlds were wiped off the slate of existence to- 
morrow, good would still be good and subsist forever. 
And so the path of the good leads beyond world’s 
end, and all who walk upon it soon ascend above the 
head-wall of death. 

These great universal and eternal values have 
their abiding place in God. They are of and through 
and for His mind. And since we are minds whose true 
life is lived in the pursuit of truth, beauty and good, 
these values can also subsist in and through and for 
our minds, and since the Divine Mind has created 
us in its own Image, we confidently believe that the 
eternal purpose of our being is that we may achieve 
and possess these values, and in every true thought, 
noble admiration, and disinterested action, we trace 
the path that leads around and above the last warld’s 
end, the head-wall of death, and ascend into the 
world of the true, and the beautiful, and the good. 


Fundamentalism 
A. B. Hervey * 


HAVE recently been much interested in an 
article in the November number of the Forum 
by Rollin Lynde Hartt, entitled ‘““The Disrup- 

=} tion of Protestantism,” in which he sets forth 
the thesis that the present discussion of what is known 
as Fundamentalism will result in the disintegration 
of all the sects and the formation of two Protestant 
bodies, one Fundamentalist and the other Liberal. 

I can not agree with him. None of the sects 
which are now more or less troubled with this con- 
troversy gives any sign of breaking up over it. The 
attachment of the people to their various church 
connections is too strong a bond to be broken up on a 
theological question, about which it is recognized that 
every one has a right to his own opinion. 

There will no doubt, here and there, be little 
local struggles and discussions, often with more heat 
than light, and occasionally a preacher or a college 
professor will lose his job. But it will not disrupt the 
sect. 

It is noticeable that those in the various churches 
like the Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Episco- 
pal, and the Baptist, who have taken issue with 
Fundamentalism, show no haste to leave their church, 
though the Fundamentalists are not backward in 
telling them they ought to do so at once. 

Nothing in this controversy is comparable to that 
which was at the bottom of things in Luther’s time 
which made the Protestant Reformation not only 
possible but inevitable. 

I have seen in my own time this issue worked out 


*The Rey. A. B. Hervey, D. D., former president of St. 
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in two sects in this country, the Unitarian and the 
Universalist. In the former Theodore Parker repre- 
sented the Liberal or Modernist side of this matter. 
He was practically alone. He said that only three 
Unitarian clergymen would exchange pulpits with 
him. He died in Florence in 1860, while I was a 
student in the Department of Theology in St. Law- 
rence University. 

In 1864, when I first came to Massachusetts, 
there was a little body of men gathered from various 
parts of the country, and called “The Free Religious 
Association,” which held its annual meeting in Boston 
on Anniversary Week. It included such men as 
R. W. Emerson of Concord and O. B. Frothingham of 
New York, and a few others less known. They pro- 
fessed what is now known as Liberalism. They were 
looked upon as very radical and therefore dangerous. 
Neither the Unitarian nor the Universalist Church 
gave them any recognition or fellowship. 

For a considerable number of years this issue 
was a live one in the Unitarian Church. But now the 
whole Unitarian body is as liberal and as radical as 
ever Parker was, and they look upon him as their 
great pioneer leader. Last summer I rode by a bronze 
statue of him which they have erected in front of 
his old church in West Roxbury. 

I was brought up a Fundamentalist. My father 
was a Bible Universalist. He was as handy with 
that book as his huntsmen neighbors in the wilds of 
Western Pennsylvania were with their rifles, and 
many a sharp contest he had with his Orthodox 
friends, using Bible texts as his most dependable 
ammunition. Of course there were facts and ideas 
as well as texts flying about, there was the first clause 
in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Our Father who art in Heaven,” 
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which couldn’t be made to harmonize with “‘hell and 
damnation” for ninety-five per cent of that Father’s 
human family. The two ideas were as far apart as 
north is from south, the whole diameter of the stellar 
spaces. 

We were all Fundamentalists at the university 
in 1858, from our honored and revered preceptor, 
Dr. Fisher, down, and remained so for years. The 
virgin birth and the bodily resurrection of Christ 
did not disturb us. The miracles were no great 
trouble to us. When we could not explain them by 
- natural laws, We assumed there must be some higher 
law we did not know about, which came in to do the 
job. 

There was no question about the inspiration or 
the inerrancy of the Bible. Geology was just then 
beginning to give theologians trouble in regard to 
Genesis and the creation of the world. Some men 
went about the country lecturing about the subject, 
trying to show, as a young friend of mine wrote to me, 
“how to harmonize the- and ge-ology.” 

Some able men both at home and abroad were 
writing books to explain how the “days” of creation 
were simply different periods or ages in the geological 
history of the earth, and had got them written down 
as “days” because the writers of that ancient time 
were not geologists. 

The so-called “higher criticism’? had not been 
born then, or if it had it was over in Germany and we 
had not heard of it. One sees how easy it is to be a 
Fundamentalist if one is born and brought up in that 
faith, and this gives us a good reason not to be too 
hard on the Fundamentalist to-day. 

I continued to be a Fundamentalist for a number 
of years. Indeed, not long after I came to Massa- 
chusetts I participated in a heresy trial in Boston 
where one of our young ministers was brought up and 
disciplined for preaching what is known now as Liberal 
or Modernist doctrine, which happily is now the 
only doctrine preached by our ministers. 

This indicates what a change may come inachurch 
in sixty odd years. There has been no “split” as the 
writer named above thinks will be in the Protestant 
sects, there is really no need of one if we will be patient 
and wait for the slow movement of that law of evo- 
lution which rules all the forces both physical and 
spiritual in the universe. 

You can’t have a century oak the next year after 
you plant the acorn. You must wait a hundred years 
for it. 

Great truths have much the same history as 
great trees. It took about 250 years to get Coperni- 
cus’ discovery of the globular form of the earth and 
its two movements, diurnal and annular, generally 
accepted. Even Bacon, who “took all knowledge for 
his province,” born about eighty years after Co- 
pernicus and twenty years after his death, did not 
accept it. Indeed, it was not sufficiently rationalized 
to command full confidence till Newton and Kepler 
had discovered and revealed the laws of gravitation 
and planetary motion. 

Darwin’s formulation of the law of evolution when 
it was published in 1859 found but two men eminent 
in science in England, Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, and one in America, our great botanist Asa 


Gray, ready to accept it. Agassiz, our foremost zo- 
ologist, refused to give it his approval. 

I heard of it first for a number of years only 
through those who denounced it as atheistic—some- 
thing that put God out of the universe— while in 
fact it is the one system which brings God more in- 
timately and more constantly into nature than any 
other. To-day I do not know of a reputakle scientist 
in the world who is not an evolutionist. My own 
studies of plant life and plant forms have shown me 
that evolution is as universal a law of nature as 
gravitation. < 

Darwin’s doctrine found a much readier accept- 
ance than that of Copernicus, for with the latter 
every one’s daily experience contradicted it. People 
could always see the sun and stars go round the 
earth every day. “The sun do move,” said Brother 
Jasper, the colored preacher in Richmond. 

On the contrary, no human being ever saw a 
plant or animal created by any other process than 
that of evolution—by development from a germ. 
So the obvious facts of experience were with Darwin, 
as they were obviously against Copernicus. No 
wonder one had an easie¢ course than the other. 

As to Fundamentalism in Christianity, it is 
something left over from the earlier ages of man’s 
history. It is in spirit and in substance exactly the 
same thing as may be found recorded on the monu- 
ments of Egypt, the same thing that made up much 
of the religion of Greece, of Israel, of the Brahmins, 
of Gotama and of Zoroaster; the last had a devil 
in his scheme which the Christians have borrowed 
and put into theirs. Gotama was the offspring of a 
moonbeam and not of a human father. 

Fundamentalism is as sure to disappear from 
Christian belief as the years are to comé and go. It 
js only a question of time. The forces and agencies 
of enlightenment are working against it. Let us 
not be discouraged. Let us be patient and work 
and wait. Evolution has a slow gait but it gets there 
in time. It is the only thing that does get there. 
It seems to._be God’s way of doing things, and God 
has plenty of time. 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 
= Oe ae 
EASTER 


Frances B. Damon 
When Nature takes death’s wreckage, 
Without a breath’s delay 
She starts the hidden process— 
Refashioning the clay. 


From old she has not faltered 
In making all things new; 
When breaks the dream of living 
She proves the dream is true. 


All waste she turns to profit; 
She makes all folly wise; 

Grief buries none so deeply 
But Nature says, ‘‘Arise!’’ 


And Love and Faith call with her, 
And throughout earth and sky 
Comes back the word triumphant— 

The answer—‘‘Here am I!” 


A BUDGET AND CANVASS EXPERT 


SHE National Laymen’s Committee has just 
‘| secured the consent of Henry Niven, Carl 
Hempel and Cornelius A. Parker to act as 
23 a Committee on Church Finance, and to help 
meet the demand from parishes for some one to assist 
in setting up machinery for “Every Member Can- 
vasses,” “Budget Making,” ete. Judge Hill, National 
Chairman, Mr. Pinkham, State Chairman, and the 
Committee, have engaged Dr. Frank W. Merrick as a 
“Budget and Canvass Expert.” 

From the beginning of its work the National 
Laymen’s Committee has taken the position that it 
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must not merely put over the “Five Year Program,” 
but show parishes how they can do it. This new 
movement is in line with that policy. 

Dr. Merrick was born on Beaver Meadow Farm, 
Holland Patent, Steuben, Oneida County, N. Y., where 
his ancestors for several generations lived before him. 
That farm is still in his possession. 

He was graduated from Syracuse University in 
1887 with the A. B. degree, and from the Theological 
School of Boston University in 1891. For some years 
he was a Congregational minister, but has held Uni- 
versalist fellowship. He now is a layman and goes 
out to our churches as a layman. 

On examination Boston University gave him the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1891 in Philosophy 
and Economics. 

Dr. Merrick won a scholarship at Andover 
Theological Seminary and did private work under 
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Dr. William J. Tucker, afterwards president of 
Dartmouth College. He spent over thirty years in 
various pastorates and a few years ago went into 
business, insurance and lecturing. 

During the war he was employed to help raise 
funds for the War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A., 
and was a speaker to the men of the camps and 
naval stations on both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

He has had quite an extended experience as a 
speaker in England, as well as in this zountry, has been 
a fraternal delegate to a Central Labor Union, that 
of Springfield, Mass., chaplain of several Masonic 
Lodges, and grand chaplain for a few years in the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, also a member of the 
Grange, for which, and kindred bodies, he has often 
spoken. At present he is connected with the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, and with other 


insurance companies. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Courtesy School 


There was once an Hotel that was torn down and a greater 
one-Builded in its place. And they who managed the Hotel 
spake one to another, saying, We will establish a School of Cour- 
tesy, and every employee of this Hotel shall attend. 

So they hired an hall, and every day for Six Weeks they in- 
structed the Clerks and the Waiters and the Porters and the Bell 
Hops and the Elevator Boys and the Check Girls and the Cham- 
ber Maids. And they said, This School doth not imply a Criti- 
cism, but we desire to Elevate our Standard of Service. There- 
fore, must each and every employee learn Courtesy. 

Now I was there on the day the New Hotel opened. And 
I sat down at a Table and there came to wait on me an Aged 
Ethiopian, whom I remembered well. And his name was Henry 
Clay White. And he also remembered me. 

And he welcomed me with a Stiff and Determined air that 
seemed to say, I will be Courteous if I die for it. 

And I gave him my order, and he thanked me as if I had 
given him a Liberty Bond for himself. But he was Stiff and not 
at ease. 

And he served the meal, and he moved as if he had been 
moulded out of two by four scantling. 

And I said, Henry, what is the matter? 

And he said, It is this School of Courtesy. I have always 
known how to behave toward White Folks until they sent me 
to this School of Courtesy. 

And it was even so. For all his native Politeness and that 
which had grown out of his Experience had gone, and in its place 
was this Professional and Artificial Courtesy which was proving 
Nearly Fatal. For he was taking it Hard. 

And I smiled at this, but I meditated. And I said unto 
myself, Nevertheless, that School of Courtesy was a Brilliant 
Idea. For while that Hotel had never lacked Courtesy, it is 
meet, right and the bounden duty of those who manage it to 
rise to New Levels of conduct to match their Surroundings. 
And I would that all men who once drave Ox Carts and now 
drive Automobiles would do likewise. _ 

And I considered yet further, and I said, Old Henry needed 
no one to teach him how to be polite and obliging, yet it were no 
harm that even he should be taught not to insert his Thumb 
any farther into the Soup than is Convenient, and a few little 
matters of Extra Polish which even a Waiter may profitably learn. 

And I said, Even though at the beginning it may be arti- 
ficial, it is worth while. For all Good Manners are acquired 
since the days when Humanity Dwelt in Caves, and each in the 
beginning was Artificial. Yet never doth a Good Quality appear 
to full advantage, until it hath passed that stage, and become, 
as it were, to the manner born. But it were better for some men 
to be Artificially Courteous all their lives than be as they are now. 


{ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANOTHER GENEROUS BACKER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am thoroughly interested in our church paper, the Leader, 
and wish every Universalist had it in his family. I am enclosing 
a check for fifty dollars for an endowed subscription. I am 
nearly eighty years old, so can not expect to enjoy it very many 
years. I wish it were possible for me to express my apprecia- 
tion, and the pleasure I derive from the Christian Leader. 

Emma A. Low. 

Central Square, N. Y. 


* * 


BITS FROM A PERSONAL NOTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With the expressed good will and wishes of many friends 
our send-off on this glorious cruise was gratifying and inspiring. 
The comforts of this noble ship you are well acquainted with, 
and do not need recounting. Congenial companionship and the 
ever enlarging circle of new acquaintances add greatly to the 
pleasures, which are many and most delightful. Our expecta- 
tions were not too great, for the present realizations have sur- 
passed the hopes we entertained. Madeira, lovely isle, made 
its colorful appeal, and ravished our eyes with its beauty just 
one week after we sailed. Lisbon, in old Portugal, added new 
joy to the cruisers. Seville and the Cathedral, Granada and the 
Alhambra, Algiers and the marvels of this place, each in turn held 
us enthralled. Language is not adequate to express the emo- 
tions stirred within us by what we have seen. All of our party 
are well. We are on our way to Syracuse, Sicily, where we ex- 
pect to land early Sunday. Dorothy Hall will part company 
with us there. We shall miss her companionship. 

; Theodore A. Fischer. 

S. S. Empress of France, Mediterranean Cruise, Feb. 26. 


* * 


HELL AS A SQUARE DEAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice by the newspapers that Billy Sunday, the noted 
evangelist, says that Hell, as he believes in it, is a perfectly square 
deal for the sinner. Remember that Billy Sunday’s idea of a 
sinner includes not only the lowest element, morally, of society, 
but much of the best. What do you think of his conception of 
Eternal Justice? 

Mr. Sunday says he believes in a God of Love. He acknowl- 
edges his faith in the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount; 
he does not question a word uttered by the lowly Nazarene. 
Yet he considers an eternity of terment a perfectly square deal 
for his erring fellow men. 

Mr. Sunday’s horrible doctrine is not new. That is one 
reason why he defends it. Because it has been so implicitly be- 
lieved in for so long a time it must not be doubted now. Mil- 
lions actually consider it Divine Justice. 

Belief in literal Hell originated in minds full of hate and 
revenge and ignorance. Hell was a place where men could send 
those they did not like and with whom they disagreed. It is 
always natural for a wicked heart to wish an enemy to be in 
Hell. But why blame God for it? Why say that God damns? 
If He expects me to return good for evil, to abide by the Golden 
Rule, why would not He? Belief in an old-fashioned Hell has 
had a bad effect on man’s thinking. It distorted his concep- 
tion of truth and justice. 

We are punished by our sins and not for them. oes not 
the wrong-doer always suffer for his wrong because he did it? 
He brings punishment on his own head. The way of the trans- 
gressor is hard. There can be no escape. The law never for- 
gives, never relents. God does not seek PAS ee Hs does not 
need it. Punishment is swift and certain. 

Life after death to me is either all Heaven or it’s all Hell. 
I couldn’t go to heaven and be happy if I knew that somewhere 


there was misery and suffering. It would be hell for me unless I 
could help the unfortunate victims who were suffering. I am 
sure that my most orthodox Methodist, Baptist and Presby- 
terian friends would think so, too. 

A Buddhist wrote the following beautiful prayer. It does 
not matter who wrote it, because it is true. It is a prayer that 
can only come from a heart full of love and justice. It is my 
prayer. I hope it is yours: 


“Never will I seek nor receive private individual 
salvation—never enter into final peace alene; but for- 
ever and everywhere will I live and strive for the uni- 
versal redemption of every creature throughout all 
the worlds. Until all are delivered, never will I leave 
the world of sin, sorrow and struggle, but will remain 
where I am.” 


Can a loftier prayer than this be uttered? 

Abraham Lincoln once said something to the effect that 
he would never be free in mind or spirit so long as there was a 
single slave left in America. He never hesitated in his lifelong 
struggle to free the slaves. Other men have said that they 
would never be free so long as there existed a drunkard or a 
pauper or a criminal. It is a fight to the end. Their lives are 
dedicated to a holy purpose. 

Will death end the struggle? Will that holy purpose cease? 
If men are still unrepentant, if they are still slaves to their base 
desires, will not the Great Liberators of this world go on and 
on and on, until the Great Final Victory is won? 

When “the roll is called up yonder” I want to be there, 
but I expect to see my friends and shake their hands and call 
them Bill and Charlie and Mary and Maude the same as I do 
now. I want the other fellow to have the same opportunity. 
Then, and only then, can we all be happy. 

In the meantime I want to busy myself making this world 
better. I want my friends to know that I am headed toward 
Life, not the cemetery. I believe the fittest preparation for a 
life to come is to live here and now, up to your fullest and best. 

Henry W.Felton. 

Montrose, Pa. 

* * 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE LAW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The lawyer who objects to the eighteenth amendment 
in a letter in your issue of March 27, makes a strong and con- 
vineing argument. He shows clearly that the amendment is in 
direct conflict with the nature of the Constitution. But would 
not the attempt to repeal it do far greater harm than has yet 
been done? That we have already gone too far in tampering 
with the Constitution is no reason for maltreating it further. 

Mr. Harp seriously weakens the force of his argument by 
the paragraph which shows that his objections are not based 
wholly on constitutional grounds, but in part on dislike of the 
Volstead act. That bootleggers are making enormous fortunes, 
“with robbery, perjury and murder as side lines,’ is, as he says, 
an old story. But all old stories are not true stories. If half the 
stories told of the terrible conditions under the Volstead act 
were true, there would not be enough sane, sober, law-abiding 
people left to carry on the affairs of the country. 

Mr. Earp’s theory of the reason for “‘civilized criminal pro- 
cedure” is rather surprising, to me at least. I supposed that the 
object of laws against crime was to protect society, but he says 
it is simply to relieve the individual from the necessity of re- 
prisal. The law is not supposed to protect me from robbery or 
murder, but to save me or my family the trouble of punishing 
the criminal—who is expected to rob or murder me. 

Well—if laws are made, as Mr. Earp says, “‘in anticipation 
that they will be broken,’ I don’t see why he objects to the 
Volstead act. 

A.F. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


ONE CONTEMPORARY ABSORBS ANOTHER 


Announcement is made that with the first issue of April 
Christian Work will merge with the Christian Century. The 
announcement brings to us mingled regret and satisfaction. We 
are frankly sorry to see our honored contemporary Christian 
Work disappear in its distinctive, independent life. It has had 
an honorable history, and under Dr. Lynch’s guidance it has 
seemed to us to have not only great value as a religious newspaper 
but a very definite place for special service of the cause of Chris- 
tian Internationalism. We have enjoyed our contemporary’s 
high-minded advocacy of this cause as well as its general service 
of Christian life and enterprise. It has represented high literary 
and journalistic standards, and it has constituted for us both an 
attractive example and an incentive to good work in our com- 
mon field, America has not too many religious newspapers. 
Christian Work was worthy of a support that would have made 
its independent on-going assured. It is a sad commentary upon 
the religious public that its outstanding progressive religious 
newspapers are not more vitally supported. Religious people are 
constantly bemoaning the fact that journalism is at so low an ebb 
in this country in the matter of moral and spiritual ideals, yet 
they are doing nothing adequate to establish and maintain a 
free-spirited, independent, constructive Christian journalism. 

We congratulate the Christian Century upon this merger, 
and we venture to express the hope that it may be a real merger 
in which the spirit of both papers will find expression. In many 
respects a common spirit has inspired them, but we think we could 
define some respects in which each has emphasized a somewhat 
different attitude and approach. It will be a gain if, in the 
merger, neither paper should lose its most distinctive quality. 
Dr. Morrison is to be congratulated on gaining for his staff of 
contributing editors such able men as Dr. Lynch, Mr. Hunting- 
ton and Mr. Eastman. 

The merging of these two outstanding undenominational 
organs of religious opinion gives to the Christian Century a new 
responsibility and importance. We have never considered our 
contemporary as a rival, but rather as an esteemed worker in 
the same field. The welfare and progress of every agency of 
enlightenment and breadth means the welfare and progress of 
every agency which has the same ends in view. It is as a fellow- 
worker and sharer of common tasks and burdens that the Con- 
gregationalist congratulates its contemporaries upon this new 
development and extends its hopes for the future.—The Con- 
gregationalist. 

* * 


YOUTH AND THE SEX PROBLEM 


It is cowardly for ministers and religious journals to dodge 
the sex question. Newspapers, novels, magazines and gen- 
eral conversations are constantly occupied with one phase or 
another of this very important question. Why should religious 
people be so abnormally prudish in evading it, and foolishly 
pretending that it does not exist? 

The international student publication, Vox Studentium, re- 
ports the results of a questionnaire that was circulated among 
the students of the University of Texas, asking them to ar- 
range in the order of their deadliness, sixteen evil practises 
prevalent in college life. The returns placed sex irregularities 
first, then, in order, stealing, cheating, lying, drinking, gambling, 
vulgar talk, Sabbath breaking, swearing, gossip, selfishness, 
idleness, snobbishness, extravagance, smoking and dancing. 
There was a striking similarity in the ranking given by men 
and women, the first seven misdemeanors being identical. 

President George D. Olds, of Amherst College, a glowing 
optimist, declares that the average of the younger generation 
in the colleges of America to-day is on a higher plane physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, than was the elder generation. 
This we also believe to be true. But the temptations, espe- 
cially in the region of sex relationships, are fiercer and more 


insidious than they have ever been before. This fact President 
Olds does not deny, and he grants that there is a large element 
of truth in the much discussed ‘‘Plastic Age,” the novel of col- 
lege life that emphasized the bacchanalian and amatory ad- 
ventures of present day students. He does not mention an- 
other powerful book, that we will not name, in which the sex 
laxities of girl students are described. 

Various college authorities have recently assured the public 
that there is much less drunkenness among students than there 
was thirty years ago, but so far as we have read their opinions, 
none of them denies increase in sex-sin. There seems to be a 
general agreement among the authorities, as among the students 
themselves. that the most threatening evil for our young people 
lies in this direction. 

The causes are complex. The relaxed moral standards of 
war-time have persisted in peace days. The evil is greater 
in England than in America, owing to the longer war period 
which that country suffered. The present style of dress, or 
undress, among young women plays its part. This reaches 
its odious climax along the bathing beaches, where the customs 
and costumes display almost complete nudity and quite promis- 
cuous and intimate relationships. The insistent demand for 
perfect freedom for women also carries easily into the realm of 
morals. 

These facts and opinions certainly indicate a clear duty for 
the churches and ministers. Here is a situation that calls for 
the utmost wisdom, bravery and determination on the part 
of fine and lofty-minded Christian people-—Watchman-Examiner 
(Baptist). 


* * 


A GERMAN TRIBUTE TO MERCIER 


Among the many tributes called forth by the death of 
Cardinal Mercier, possibly none is more touching than the story 
contributed to the Berliner Tageblait by Dr. Heinemann, a 
veteran of the great struggle. He relates that he stood in the 
Malines cathedral, wearing the German uniform and feeling 
disconsolately alone. Two churchmen crossed the aisle and 
whispered something in Latin. The soldier turned promptly 
and answered in the same language—to Cardinal Mercier. An 
invitation to dinner followed, with more Latin and a blessing 
from the venerable host, who said, “‘An old man who has al- 
ways tried to do his duty, blesses a young man who is going to 
do the same. May God watch over your young life.” Dr. 
Heinemann concludes his memento—‘“‘The old man is dead now, 
at five-and-seventy. He was Germany’s relentless but honor- 
able foe. . . . In that country, perhaps only one man is sorrow- 
ful over his parting hence, a man of thirty, whom a bitter life 
has made old before his time, who was once a little subaltern 
bidden to a birthday feast by an old man, in years of blood and 
hate.”—The Commonweal. 

* * 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL VS. THE CHURCH 


Our subject may appear a bit startling to some folks, but 
it exactly describes a situation in a great many of our present 
day churches. 

It is sickening to see the hundreds of Sunday school scholars, 
and mingled with them, many of the teachers, leaving the church 
after the Sunday school hour and deliberately forsaking the 
preaching services. 

One of the first duties, and one of the most important, of 
any church where such a condition exists, is to set about to 
correct it, and to keep at it until the Sunday school remains for 
the preaching service. 

The tragedy is especially great because many of those 
who forsake the preaching do not come under the finest and best 
religious- instruction and inspiration provided by the church. 
The minister is of all the forces best qualified and equipped to 
be the spiritual leader of the people and give them proper in- 
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struction in the field of religion. But thousands of scholars never 
come under that ministry at all because they only go to the 
Sunday school. Any one who knows the quality of much of the 
teaching that is given in our Sunday schools must be moved to 
tears. Many teachers have utterly wrong conceptions of re- 
ligious doctrine, and give false interpretations to Christian 
principles. We learned just the other day of a Cleveland teacher 
of a boys’ class who promised tickets for the show to all who 
would attend the class session. Another teacher, of an adult 
class, openly declared that it was all right to take a glass of beer 
or wine. This is only a sample of the kind of teaching that, 
at least in some cases, is given our scholars. 

Perhaps the teacher who cuts the preaching service is the 
first problem to be dealt with. If so, there should be no hesi- 
tancy in doing so. Such a teacher is a disgrace to a noble cause. 
‘The most valuable thing in life, the salvation of human souls, 
is at stake, and the church can not afford to trifle with that.— 


Evangelical Messenger. 
* * 


THE SCHOOLS AND RELIGION 


A test case which is exciting much interest is now being 
fought out in the Supreme Court of New York. Counsel for the 
Free Thinkers’ Society are arguing against the dismissal of public 
school children for one hour each week to receive religious in- 
struction under their several denominations. It suggests to 
many the present plight of our children, in the face of the con- 
troversy on the subject of religious liberty and the rapid increase 
in juvenile crime. More than 92 per cent of the pupils in this 
land are enrolled, we are told, in the public schools, which are 
certainly failing to provide religious education. It is quite 
generally admitted that the religious elements in our public 
schools have been almost entirely removed, except in so far as 
the teacher may have a Christian character and manifest a 
Christian spirit. 

The Messenger has pointed out on various occasions that the 
greatest difficulty seems to be in getting the proponents of re- 
ligion to agree with regard to the possibilities of ethical and 
‘spiritual teaching in the public schools. Many have said that 
the least we could do is to secure the weekly reading of the Ten 
‘Commandments, but that proposal, which once seemed com- 
‘monplace, almost started a riot recently in New York. The 
opposition was led by a prominent rabbi, who asserted that 
“the Decalogue is a part of the Hebrew religion,’ and that he 
«does not want Judaism taught in the schools any more than he 
wants Catholicism, Protestantism or Mohammedanism. A 
woman objected to the use of the Commandment, “‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ because she declared it was pacifistic and therefore 
unpatriotic. We read that on the day following this controversy, 
-when reporters questioned New York clergymen about it, they 
“threw up their hands and fled.” 

But just because the path of progress appears to be so dif- 
ficult, are we justified in lying down and giving up the fight? 
Prof. Luther A. Weigle of Yale University declares, and we be- 
lieve truthfully, that religious strife among the denominations is 
chiefly responsible for our present plight, which is a very real 
peril to our nation. ‘“‘When schools ignore or slight religion, 
there is but one conclusion for sensible children to draw. When 
the public schools provide for the education of children in every 
other sound human interest except religion, the suggestion is un- 
avoidable that religion is a negligible factor in human life, or else 
.so divisive a factor as not to lend itself to our common educative 
purpose. I hope that the churches and synagogues will approach 
each other in mutual understanding and co-operate more largely 
-and more responsibly and substantially than they have done, 
in a con mon educational purpose and policy.” 

Though the churches to which he appeals continue to 
vemphasize their differences and are so blind that they do not 
-see that the state is passing them by because under the circum- 
«stances it can do nothing for them, Professor Weigle has faith 
to believe that there is among citizens generally quite thorough 
agreement that there are spiritual and moral fundamentals 


which all good citizens should desire to have taught to the children of 
America. These include the Commandments, the Golden Rule, 
the belief in one God, and love for our fellows. It will certainly 
be an achievement worth while when we get all religious leaders 
to agree even on these basic ideas. The present situation is 
Tuinous and suicidal. We need to go to our knees in earnest, 
definite prayer for guidance—and for the courage, patience and 
common sense requisite to the task.—Reformed Church Mes- 
senger. 


* * 


THE SAME GREAT IDEAL 


On more than one occasion it has been out’pleasure to speak 
enthusiastically of the fine bit of journalism being accomplished 
each week by the Christian Leader. The high conception of its 
task—an ideal which it approaches to a heartening degree—is 
indicated in the following which we quote from a recent editorial: 


Breaking the bonds of superstition, teaching people 
the joy of using their minds, helping them understand 
how big a thing religion is, getting them away from 
fear and worry caused by weak foundations for truth— 
what a thrilling task this is! Blessed be the journals 
and preachers and laymen who are bringing men into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God! Only is it 
not a tragic thing to have people get the idea that they 
are free and liberal when in fact they are bound by 
the narrowest parochialism and sectarianism? That 
is what we are after—making liberals liberal, making 
Christians Christian. 


We like to feel that something of the ideal of the Churchman 
also is expressed in that paragraph.—The Churchman. 
* * 


CATCH AND CAGE MUSSOLINI 


In certain ways the peace of Europe looks more secure to- 
day than at any time since the close of the Great War; in certain 
other ways it looks less secure. In one direction at least there 
is a menace to peace more forbidding than anything that Europe 
has known since Napoleon the Little.. We refer of course to 
Benito Mussolini and his dictatorship over Italy. When tempted 
to optimism over future prospects, remember Benito, and the 
possibilities of his rule! At the moment the despot seems secure 
upon his throne of power. Disaffection in the land of Mazzini, 
however, must be widespread in the deep if not on the surface 
of life; or, if there be no disaffection to-day, it is bound to appear 
sooner or later under such a tyranny as now exists in Rome. 
Slowly but surely this disaffection will gather strength, and at 
last rear its head here, there and everywhere as rebellion. For 
dictatorship breeds opposition as inevitably as the winds breed 
storms. Mussolini will fight this opposition as he has fought 
all opposition from the beginning, by new and more terrible 
repression. But his iron hand will hold the enemy in check 
only for the moment. Swiftly the army of revolt will mobilize 
and terribly it will threaten. At last the hour will arrive when 
Mussolini will see his power on the edge of defeat and overthrow. 
Then will he do what every autocrat has done since the begin- 
ning of historic time—plunge his country into war abroad to 
end disaffection and rebellion at home. He will find or make a 
Corfu or a Tyrol issue—deliver one of his flaming speeches of 
insult and bravado—kindle the hearts of his compatriots with 
patriotism—order out the colors, sound the bugles, and thus 
hurry not only his own nation but all Europe into conflict. We 
used to think of the Kaiser in the old days as the menace to the 
peace of Europe—his “mailed fist’? and “shining armor” were 
the terror of the world. But this Kaiser was as nothing com- 
pared with this new Caesar of Italy. Mussolini is as near to a 
madman as any man who has ruled since Nero, and any time he 
wants to make of the continent a pyre for his own vainglorious 
immolation, he can do it. There can be no peace, no disarma- 
ment, no League of Nations, so long as this dictator rules. To 
catch and cage him as a wild beast, is the first step toward in 
ternational peace to-day.— Unity. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Profits 


By William T. Foster and Waddill Catch- 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ings. 
(For the Pollak Foundation.) $4.00. 
“Profits” is two books in one. That is, 


the authors propose and defend two 
theses which are not closely related. The 
first thesis is that the profit-motive is 
the necessary backbone of any sound in- 
dustrial system. This sounds like good, 
hard-boiled economics, but it is not, for 
most of the first part of “Profits” is de- 
voted to a discussion of how the profit- 
motive can best be controlled in the in- 
terests of society. This discussion makes 
clear that the authors stand very close 
tc J. A. Hobson and others, who recognize 
the force of the profit-motive but see the 
need for other incentives as well. A 
good deal of the book is occupied in 
showing how the profit-motive succeeds 
in giving us quantities of desirable goods, 
but the authors are aware that our in- 
dustrial order is far from perfect. 

The second thesis is a less conventional 
one. The authors point out that in this 
country we have great resources and 
might easily manufacture more than 
enough to make every person prosperous. 
Yet poverty and unemployment persist. 
“Progress toward greater total production,” 
they argue, “‘does not keep pace with 
production. Consumer buying lags for 
two reasons: first, because industry does 
not disburse to consumers enough money 
to buy the goods produced; second, be- 
cause consumers, under the necessity of 
saving, can not spend even as much money 
as they receive.” This inadequacy of 
consumer income results in the falling off 
of production and prevents us from en- 
joying the expected fruits of our industrial 
resources. It also causes a demand for 
foreign markets and thus contributes to 
the growth of friction and warfare. 

In a variety of ways the authors develop 
and support their contention. They 
analyze the problem from many points 
of view, backing up their arguments 
with statistics. By and large their con- 
clusion seems to be unanswerable. To the 
reviewer it would appear that they do 
not do justice to the part which inequality 
of income plays in inadequate buying, 
but if their main thesis is correct this 
point is less important than is commonly 
thought. There are one or two objections 
which can be raised, and the theory as a 
whole needs to be given thorough study by 
trained economists. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Pollak 
Foundation has offered $5,000 for the best 
adverse criticism of the book. It is to 
be hoped that there will be a good re- 
sponse. The authors have no solution to 
offer whereby the flow of money from 
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producer to consumer can be regularized 
and whereby saving can be affected with- 
out reducing consumer buying. They are 
content to offer their diagnosis, leaving 
the discovery of a remedy to the diligent 
research of the students whom they 
convince. 
* * 
The Virgin Birth 

By Martin J. Scott. P. F. Kenedy and 

Sons. $2.00. 

Father Scott has written an apology 
for authority, for the authority of Christ, 
for the authority of the gospels, for the 
authority of the church. He makes the 
point that accepting authority is not sur- 
rendering reason if reason is first satisfied 
that the authority is genuine. His aim, 
therefore, is to show by the use of logic 
that the authority of the church is ration- 
ally supportable. His logic is cogent on 
the whole, but there are points where the 
reader will cry non sequitur. Having 
established the authority of the church, 
to his own satisfaction at least, he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that any one ac- 
cepting that authority must accept the 
virgin birth and the bodily resurrection. 
Then he tries to justify these miracles 
rationa'ly, as added support to the church’s 
position. The chapter on evclution is 
interesting because it gives the position 
of the Catholic Church. To us it seems 
more rational than the attitude of the 
Protestant fundamentalists and more 
logical than the arguments of many 
modernists. In fact modernists might 
find the book profitable reading for many 
reasons. 

* * 
The Psychology of Human Society 
By Charles A. Ellwood. D. Appleton 
and Company. $3.00. 

Dr. Ellwood has prepared a thorough 
revision of his ‘Social Psychology,” cover- 
ing a wider field than the earlier book and 
containing references to recent books. 
“The Psychology of Human Society’’ 
offers comparatively little that is strikingly 
original, but it surveys thoroughly the 
contributions which psychology and so- 
ciology together make to our understand- 
ing of man in his social setting. Dr. Ell- 
wood’s method is eclectic, and his theories 
depend upon the work of many men. He 
is careful, however, to state in detail the 
views he rejects as well as the views he 
accepts. 

The book begins by considering the 
ways in which the subject may be ap- 
proached, outlining the bearing of social 
psychology on other sciences and de- 
scribing scientific methods of studying 
society. Dr. Ellwood then discusses group 
life from the point of view of organic 
evolution and from the point of view of 
mental evolution. After a chapter on 
primary group life, in which he considers 
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the origins of various forms of human 
association, he proceeds to discuss group 
action. This necessitates consideration 
of the causes of social unity and an analysis 
of the tendencies toward change. These 
Dr. Ellwood considers under two heads, 
normal and abnormal changes. In dis- 
cussing the first category he treats such 
topics as the function of public discussion, 
the formation of public opinion, radicalism 
and conservatism. Under the second 
category he gives his views on resolution. 

The latter portions of the book discuss 
instinct, intelligence, imitation, and feel- 
ing in their relation to group life. Though 
much more comprehensive in the analysis 
of contemporary views, these chapters are 
far less penetrating than Dewey’s ‘““Human 
Nature and Conduct.’’ Turning to the 
question of social order and social progress, 
Ellwood defines the place of government 
and also speaks of the contributions of 
religion. He argues, as in his ‘‘Recon- 
struction of Religion,” for a humanized 
and socialized form of religion. He de- 
fines social progress as “increasing ra- 
tional control over all the conditions of 
social existence,’’ devoting a chapter to 
methods of bringing about this progress. 
The closing chapter is a plea to regard 
humanity as the ultimate group. 

yey et 
Our Enemy the Child 
By Agnes de Lima. The New Republic 

Publishing Company. $1.00. (Paper.) 

Miss de Lima has chosen a sardonic 
title to call attention to the aims of most 
primary and secondary education, and 
she drives home her point of view by 
giving us a picture of an ordinary schoo! 
morning under an ordinary teacher. 
This she follows with a picture of a really 
good teacher laboring under the condi- 
tions which the usual publie school im- 
poses. Thus she prepares the way for 
her descriptions of experiments in edu- 
cation. : 

After a brief discussion of the prin- 
ciples which have animated most ex- 
perimenters, Miss de Lima describes the 
Dalton plan, with its emphasis on in- 
dividual instead of mass instruction, and 
the Gary schools, with their greater re- 
sources. To the Ethical Culture School, 
the Horace Mann School, and the Lin- 
coln School she devotes a chapter. In the 
case of Miss Pratt’s Play and Country 
School she presents a fairly detailed ac- 
count of the underlying aims, followed 
by a statement, taken from a teacher’s 
notebook, of the work done with one 
class. To the Walden School also she de- 
votes a chapter, introducing essays, 
poems, and stories by the children. These 
writings she contrasts with the stock 
products of the typical public schools. 
A chapter describes the Modern School 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
April 4-April 11. Headquarters; Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Salem, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
April 4-April 11. 
Dr. Huntley: 
April 4-April 11. Providence, R. I.; 


Brookline, Mass., Headquarters. 
* * 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ADD ONE IN MICHIGAN 


There is grand news in Grand Rapids. 
A new Sunday school, with fifteen charter 
members, was organized on March 21, 
and there is every prospect of its growth 
and permanence. 

Rey. John M. Fogelsong has gone to 
Michigan to be the pastor of a band of 
liberal people who want him and want 
his message and who, by their earnest- 
ness, deserve success. And Miss Mary 
Slaughter is with him for a month, help- 
ing him to start in the proper way by hay- 
ing a Sunday school as well as a church. 


Look for further good tidings from 


Grand Rapids. 


* * 


A MONTH IN WAUSAU 


Wausau’s most beautiful church is the 
First Universalist Church. Among the 
city’s leading people the members of that 
church are outstanding. To work with 
them for a month has been an interesting 
experience. 

Time does not hang heavily in Wausau. 
Almost the first inquiry which greeted 
me after descending from the train, meet- 
ing the Taylors and starting with them 
for my room, was the question: “How 
quickly can you get ready to go to the 
church? The Sunday school children 
are having a party for you.” 

Fifteen minutes after my arrival in the 
city I was on my way to the party for 
Primary and Junior children, soon watch- 
ing them in their games and plays, and 
eventually contributing a bit to the pro- 
gram through story-telling. Not every 
guest has the distinction cf having a 
play produced in her honor. But here in 
Wausau a group of Junior girls had pre- 
pared, without adult supervision, a play- 
let in commemoration of Lincoln—and in 
honor of the guest. The play was clever, 
and words fail to tell how flattered was 
the new worker by this attention. 

It might be of interest to note here 
that this same group of girls later in the 
month formed the nucleus for the or- 
ganization of a Junior Clara Barton Guild. 
which at present is one of the most en- 
thusiastic groups in the church. 

But back to our party. The Inter- 
mediate and Senior groups came for sup- 
per and the.evening. It is rumored that 
some had been looking forward with some 
misgiving to the time when ‘‘that woman”’ 
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* * 
= CHILDREN’S SPECIAL DAY = 
* Important Facts for All Pro- * 
“4 gram Committees = 
= Soon after Easter (surprisingly * 
* soon) comes June, andearlyin June * 
* comes Children’s Day. a 
* The General Sunday School As- * 
* sociation is issuing a special pro- * 
* gram for free distribution to Uni- * 
* versalist schools. One copy is sent * 
* to each minister and two to each * 
* superintendent. Presumably these * 
* will be sufficient in any ordinary * 
* schools, but if more are needed any * 
* reasonable number may be had on * 
* application. = 
si This program is entitled “Sum- * 
* mer’s Best of All,” and it repre- * 
* sents the children as setting forth * 
* the attractions of the various sea- * 
* sons, but finally deciding that Sum- * 
* mer is the happiest and best. = 
- Miss Earle, the author, has pro- * 
* ceeded according to the best modern * 
* theories and has designed a service * 
* thoroughly beautiful and altogether * 
* helpful. We expect it to be usedin * 
* all our schools. = 
* * 
* = 
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would be there to direct them! She would 
like to tell them, now, that she enjoyed 
directing them, if it might be called that, 
for an entire month. Of the three dozen 
or so young people present that first eve- 
ning I later was to learn many things. 

Thursday morning in Wausau means 
week-day religious instruction for the 
children. At nine o’clock the sixth and 
seventh grade pupils come to their re- 
spective churches for an hour’s work; at 
eleven the fourth and fifth grades. This 
first Thursday I visited Mrs. Taylor’s 
class, and taught the second. On the other 
four Thursdays I had the stimulating 
experience of teaching both classes. One 
who attempts such work should remem- 
ber that the minds of boys and girls are 
keenly questioning—and be prepared to 
be a Bible dictionary, an encyclopedia of 
information, and an authority on ethics 
and conduct. 

The busiest week and perhaps the most 
helpful was that in which the Wisconsin 
Christian Education Council held a five 
nights’ Leadership Training School. Twen- 
ty were enrolled from our church from a 
total city enrolment of one hundred and 
thirty-four. Although many attended 
the courses for inspiration and profit, five 
from our church received certificates for 
completion of the courses—the superin- 
tendent, the pastor’s wife, the Primary 
superintendent and two young mothers. 
This is the first year Wausau has had such 
a school. It will not be the last. Al- 


-ready they have voted to have it again 
next year. 

Space does not permit a more detailed 
account of the activities of the month— 
of the organization and weekly meet- 
ings of the enthusiastic Junior Clara Bar- 
ton Guild; of the reorganization of the 
Senior Guild, their affiliation with the 
national and their weekly supper meetings 
for program and work; of the Y. P.C. U., 
now a part cf the General Union—with 
new officers, conducting thoughtful meet- 
ings, producing two worth-while one-act 
plays, earnestly planning to raise money 
for convention delegates; nor of the work- 
ers’ conferences where church school de- 
tails were discussed and plans made. 

Morning worship, church school, Y. P. 
C. U., Ladies’ Aid, Junior Guild, Senior 
Guild, Week Day Instruction, workers’ 
conferences, personal talks, committee 
meetings, program planning and play 
rehearsals—day followed day, and week 
succeeded week in rapid transit. And the 
month is gone. A busy month, a pleasant 
month, a long-to-be-remembered month, 
with its wealth of new acquaintances, 
with the joy of newly-made friendship, 
and with the stimulation of working with 
others. 

Eternal dissatisfaction is the portion 
of a field worker. Those things which are 
done seem small before the visioned need. 
Ever “the charm of the impossible’’ lures 
one on. Ever the words of the poet echo a 
challenge: 


“From compromise and things half done 
Keep me with stern and stubborn 
pride, 
And.when at last the victory’s won, 
God—keep me still unsatisfied.” 
M.F.S. 
= * 


THE NEW HELPER 


It is good. 

A large number of our schools prefer 
the uniform lessons, so many that they 
can not be ignored. The Publishing 
House feels that for such a magazine must 
be issued that will be equal to those sup- 
plied for pupils in other denominations 
and that will clearly and adequately set 
forth our own philosophy and doctrine. 

On a fortunate day, Judge and Mrs. 
Roger S. Galer were induced to accept 
the editorship left vacant by the death of 
the lamented Dr. John Coleman Adams. 
They have done good work from the be- 
ginning, but have looked forward to an 
era of better things. 

Now comes the new Helper, with no 
mcre loose sheets for the scholars but with 
a handsome. bound magazine for every 
one. The periodical, as recently an- 
nounced on this page, has now been issued 
for the second quarter of the current year. 
It is good. It is very good! 
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Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for April by Carl H. Olson 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES 


Plans for the annual series of religious 
conferences at Northfield Seminary have 
been completed. It is expected that 
many of our young people will, as usual, 
attend some of the sessions. The con- 
ferences have been held each year since 
1886, the date when the Rev. Dwight L. 
Moody founded the institute. The dates 
for various conferences run from June 16 
to Aug. 23. Asin years past, almost every 
race and state in the country will be rep- 
resented, with also a proportionate rep- 
resentation from foreign countries. 

On the faculty will be Dr. James Moffatt 
of Glasgow, Scotland, author of the Mof- 
fatt translation of the Bible. The Moslem 
situation will be the principal topic for 
consideration in the Foreign Missions 
Conference, while the rural church will be 


emphasized in Home Mission work. 
* * 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO- 
OP-ERATION 


Ernest Renan, author of many religious 
works, has said that the worst of errors 
is to believe that any one religion has a 
monopoly of goodness. This error is 
gradually being eliminated and tolerance 
is taking the place of prejudice. In 
various communities interdenominational 
groups have been formed for the further- 
ance of social service work and the promo- 
tion of Christian fellowship. The latest 
attempted federation has the tentative 
title of “Federated Young People’s Coun- 
cil of Greater Boston.” 

The proposed council is the result of 
four conferences of leaders in young people’s 
work, and has the support of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches, at whose 
call the first meeting was held. The first 
plan of organization, which embraced a 
constitution, was rejected on the ground 
that no binding organization should be 
formed. Leaders representing over twenty 
major religious societies at length agreed 
unanimously upon a voluntary council 
of delegates from their respective or- 


ganizations, and any other religious 
society which may care to participate in 
the plan. 


Under the plan now advanced no or- 
ganization is committed to any obligation. 
The delegates will assemble from time to 
time at the call of the chairman to discuss 
matters of interest to young people. Act- 
ing as individuals, they will evolve plans 
which will be recommended to the local 
groups. If these plans are deemed worthy, 
the local Unions or Leagues may vote to 
accept and unite in their fulfilment. If 
the plans are deemed unworthy—no ac- 
tion is required. 

A constitution being too binding, a 
statement of organization and purpose 
was drawn. This calls for a secretary- 


treasurer and a chairman as _ officers. 
Meetings are to be at the chairman’s call. 
Regarding membership it is planned 
that “the Federated Council shall be 
constituted of representatives appointed 
by young people’s religious organizations 
of Greater Boston, each organization be- 
ing entitled to two delegates.”’ By far 
the most important portion is that which 
defines the purpose: “To develop a more 
complete understanding and feeling of 
fellowship among the Federated Young 
People of Greater Boston, by co-operating 
in projects of mutual interest.” 

Among the projects in immediate view 


are: the extension of the Y. M. C. A. Hos- 
pital Song Services, the formation of a 
Good Will Day program for the young 
people’s groups in the city, an inter- 
denominational Young People’s Sunday, 
with exchange of leaders. The last seems 
to bear far toward interdenominational 
comity. 

The groups participating in the pre- 
liminary conferences included, besides our 
own Y. P. C. U., the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Boston Christian 
Endeavor Union, Epworth League, the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, the Uni- 
tarian and the Episcopal young people’s 
societies. Quite a representative group— 
and the plan of organization was accepted 
unanimously! 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ROAD OF NORTHFIELD 


Have you ever stopped to consider the 
place that the Road holds in the history 
of the world? Civilization itself is the 
story of the Road, from the foot-path of 
the ancients in the wilderness, to the 
streets which have become great high- 
ways, and, like ribbons of steel, climb the 
hills, cross the plains and tunnel the 
mountains. From the canoe of the In- 
dians have come the swift ships which 
make straight in the ocean a pathway for 
man. Progress has indeed made the world 
smaller, bringing all countries and all 
peoples to our very door. 

The human mind, too, has its paths, 
its avenues; yes, even its highway—The 
King’s Highway. Ever since those morn- 
ing stars sang together for joy, mankind 
has, on those paths, been searching for 
God. The conquest has been difficult, 
more so than that of nature. But it is 
progressing, and parts of the Road are 
now firmly built. Many workers are 
still needed in the making of this road in 
order that it may run smoothly and com- 
plete from nation to nation. Will it not 
then be a joy to know that we have brought 
one stone or filled in one hollow of this 
structure—The Highway of the King? 

Days spent at Northfield reveal the 
Road to one perhaps as never before. 
Who is there that can not remember 
when as a child he has been lifted high 
above the crowd by some one in order to 
see out or beyond? How happy we were 
and how eagerly we looked around! So, 
at Northfield we are truly “lifted up” 
and, having once seen, we can never forget. 

Religious education has been defined 
as the development of the highest form 
of individual character interpreted in 
terms of service to God and man. North- 
field has a spirit peculiarly its own which 
can do many things, a spirit so full of in- 
spiration and friendship that it is almost 


impossible to leave without the desire to 
serve where we can as never before. 

Probably more missionaries, teachers, 
leaders, women and girls will come together 
for the Foreign Missionary Conference, 
July 13 to 21, than at any cther confer- 
ence in the country. Think of the infor- 
mation to be-gathered from the classes 
whose leaders are picked from every de- 
nomination and who have given definite 
service in all parts of the world. There 
are separate classes for women and girls 
on Bible study, methods, and text bocks 
of the year in the morning. Sunset serv- 
ices under the pines and inspiring addresses 
in the auditorium come every evening, 
while hikes, picnics, trips to near-by 
places of interest, and tennis or pageants 
make the afternoons something to look 
forward to. 

Camp Murray, the Universalist Camp 
at Northfield, offers a different kind of 
vacation, a real vacation, at the end of 
which the King’s Highway is clearer to 
all who go. 

Make it your business to have your 
church represented at Northfield next 
July. 

Rena E. Bradley. 


* * 


AN EASTER GIFT 


For an Easter gift to members and 
friends of the Mission Circle we can think 
of nothing more acceptable than one of 
the Prayer Calendars which we hope to 
have at headquarters not later than April 1. 
Do you cften wonder when work was 
started at this or that mission point? 
Has the date of Matsu’s birthday slipped 
from your mind? Use your Prayer Cal- 
endar for this information. You will find 
it both inspirational and educational. 

We will have a quantity of 2000, and 
they should be used immediately in order 
te get the most benefit from them. The 
price is 10 cents each. 
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Among Our Churches 


New Hampshire and Vermont Letter 


This letter must nec- 
essarily be a tale of 
changing pastorates be- 
cause we haven’t done 
much but settle pas- 
tors during the past 
few weeks. However, 
it should be a more or 
less interesting story. 
' Whether because of the natural perversity 
of human nature in wanting things most 
when they are the most difficult to obtain, 
or because there is a genuine awakening 
among our smaller parishes, we do not 
know, but several of our smaller parishes, 
either dormant for some years or satisfied 
with summer preaching, have put in an 
insistent call for resident pastors of late. 
At the beginning we should have said 
the call could not be met, but I am happy 
now to report that it has been met in 
every instance. * * White River Junc- 
tion, Vermont, dormant for some years, 
suddenly comes to life and demands a 
minister of its own. Several false starts 
were made, but at last the parish has 
found what it was seeking in the person 
of Rev. William Forkell, formerly of the 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Forkell’s last 
pastorate in that church was at Aurora, 
Ill., which later entered our denomination. 
Of late, Dr. Forkell has devoted himself 
largely to the lecture platform. Dr. 
Forkell has already awakened a good deal 
of interest at White River Junction, and 
his afternoon lectures are attracting 
people who have not formerly been aware 
of the existence of a Universalist church in 
the place. * * Several people have, of 
late, written the Leader concerning South 
Woodstock, Vermont. Most of the 
information given has been the truth, but 
none of it has told the whole truth and of 
the rather remarkable awakening which 
has taken place in this parish. It is true 
that South Woodstock now serves as a 
community church, but its management is 
entirely under Universalist auspices and 
with the consent of the community. It 
is true that South Woodstock is usually 
supplied by the pastor at Woodstock, but 
for the past six months it has had a pastor 
of its own in the person of Rey. George L. 
Mason. It is impossible for the church to 
be kept open through the winter months 
because of inadequate heating facilities, 
and services have been held in the building 
of the Perkins Green Mountain Liberal 
Institute, which is also under Universalist 
control and in which the women of our 
church have equipped comfortable rooms 
for their meetings where services have been 
held. It is impossible for the remarkably 
promising Sunday school at South Wood- 
stock to meet in a single section through 
the winter, and it has been divided into 
sections meeting in various parts of the 


village, so that we have had a number of 
Sunday schools. Mr. Mason has identi- 
fied himself with the life of the communi- 
ty and at last reports was busy as the 
leader of the movement to secure electric 
lights for the village. * * Jacksonville 
has not had many resident pastors but it 
has always been active. However, under 
the leadership of one man, himself a 
Methodist, the parish determined that it 
would have a resident minister, and was 
fortunate in securing the services of Rev. 
George F. Morton. Mr. Morton ap- 
parently has also assumed the religious 
dictatorship of the village, and is doing a 
real community work. [Illustrated lec- 
tures for Sunday evenings, a local band, 
an orchestra in the Sunday school and in 
the local Grange have developed under his 
leadership. * * Early in the fall it be- 
came evident that one of those periods 
of uneasiness which occasionally attack 
our ministers was under way. Rutland, 
Woodstock, Bellows Falls and Morris- 
ville, Vt., and Winchester and Manchester, 
N. H., became vacant almost simultane- 
ously. Rutland was fortunate to secure 
almost at once the services of Rey. A. S. 
Yantis of Manchester, N. H. Mr. and 
Mrs. Yantis have settled most acceptably 
into the work and desirable results are 
already apparent. The season of the 
Men’s Club has been most successful. 
New hymn books have been placed in the 
pews through the generosity of Henry C. 
Farrar, one of the charter members of 
St. Paul’s parish. Audiences have steadily 
increased. The most successful every 
member canvass has been carried through, 
and the whole parish is doing a creditable 
work. * * Woodstock, Vt., was the next 
to secure a pastor in the person of Rey. 
J. L. Dowson of Massachusetts, who set- 
tled on Jan. 1 and was installed on Jan. 27. 
Mr. Dowson has reorganized the Sunday 
school and has the Men’s Club in success- 
ful operation. One of the high lights in a 
minister’s life is shown in the transporta- 
tion of a ton of coal by Mr. Dowson from 
his former to his present pastorate. He 
needed it. * * Winchester, N. H., was 
in the dumps when Rey. Edgar R. Walker 
resigned to take up a pastorate in Massa- 
chusetts. It determined to go on, how- 
ever, and was fortunate in securing the 
services of Rev. E. L. Houghton, formerly 
of Haverhill, Mass. Mr. Houghton is not 
as well known as some of our men to our 
people because his recent pastorates have 
been in the Unitarian denomination. 
He has, however, always been in our fel- 
lowship and will be remembered by many 
in his pastorates at Pigeon Cove and at 
East Boston, Mass. He is also known 
among students as one of the leading 
scholars of our denomination, some of 
his work in translation being remarkable. 


Mrs. Houghton will be remembered as 
active in the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts. * * At Manchester, N. H., 
we have had one of the most interesting 
but at the same time most pleasant ex- 
periences that has come to our lot in the 
settlement of a pastor. The parish has 
had the privilege of a pastorate which has 
lasted through the period of change which 
most parishes have experienced in recent 
years. It called some ten years ago at a 
moderate salary a competent man who 
remained under gradually increasing sal- 
ary. The parish conceived that it could 
start a new pastor, as it used to do, at 
reduced salary, and gradually advance, 
as it had done before. And these were 
the instructions to the Superintendent. 
But it didn’t work. Man after man was 
heard and few could be secured at the 
limit set. The parish awoke to the facts 
and changed its instructions. The new 
orders were to secure a competent pastor 
and the parish would look after the salary: 
The annual parish meeting revealed that 
Manchester was fast awakening to the 
situation. A wonderfully competent board 
of trustees was placed in charge. Timidity 
vanished. The Superintendent proposed 
a most radical departure from anything 
ever proposed to the parish before, noth- 
ing less than that it import a man from 
the Middle West to the pastorate. Ata 
rather alarming expense for a parish with 
New England conservatism, Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern of Junction City, -Kansas, was 
sent for and at once won the adherence 
of the parish. Mr. Altenbern will begin 
his work on May 1. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing his call an every member canvass 
was held to secure funds, a new feature. 
The canvass, held under most distressing 
weather conditions, was successful and the 
subscription list indicates that the trustees 
were nct mistaken in the belief that if the 
Superintendent would find the pastor the 
parish would raise the salary. The trus- 
tees are also preparing in other ways for 
the coming of the new man. Under the 
direction of Harry E. Gill, chairman, and 
Mrs. George F. Priest a new parish list is 
being made, necessary in a changing popu- 
lation. Permanent records are being 
established and businesslike methods gen- 
erally are being adopted. Mr. Altenbern 
will find a living church to which to min- 
ister. * * Bellows Falls hasn’t done so 
well in the settlement of a pastor and we 
know the reason why. Dr. Johonnot re- 
tired from the pastorate against the wish 
of his people. He didn’t intend to take 
another parish and was willing to serve the 
Bellows Falls parish until a pastor was 
secured. And the parish was perfectly 
willing that he should continue to serve 
indefinitely. It hasn’t looked for a pastor 
very hard. Dr. Johonnot will retire from 
the active ministry to the Bellows Falls 
parish on May 1 and we have no doubt a 
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successor will be found at no distant date. 
The Superintendent knows of no better 
tribute to render to Dr. Johonnot than 
to say he has always been the kind of 
minister that every Superintendent wishes 
he had in every one of his parishes. * * 
Morrisville for many years specialized 
in young pastors fresh from college. 
It always prospered and it always will, 
it’s that kind of a parish. In recent years 
it has had the Superintendent and some 
other old fogies as pastor. It has never 
been comfortable: it believes its job is 
fitting young men for bigger jobs. It has 
gone back to its first love and called 
Donald K. Evans of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity to the pastorate. If Evans doesn’t 
make good, it will not be the fault of Mor- 
risville. But he will, he’s that kind. Mr. 
Evans begins at once coming from St. 
Lawrence for week ends. * * Since the 
original deluge of changing pastorates 
Portsmouth, N. H., has lost the services 
of Rev. A. J. Cardall, who gives up the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


_ The marriage is announced of Miss 
Helen Gray of Watertown to A. Gerhard 
Dehly of Boston. The ceremony was 
performed by Professor Skinner of Tufts 
College. The bride is a member of the 
Beacon Universalist Church at Brookline. 
The groom is a member of the Grove Hall 
Universalist Church, and was for a short 
time in the ministry. 


Miss Edith Ames, sixteen-year-old 
daughter of Louis Annin Ames of New 
York, a member of our General Convention 
Board, underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis on March 25, and is now recovering. 


Principal Lyman Ward of Camp Hill 
spoke at the Universalist church in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, March 21. 


Rey. George E. Leighton, D. D., minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church, 
Somerville, Mass., was kept from his pul- 
pit by illness on March 21 and Palm Sun- 
day, March 28. 


Rey. Isaac Smith, Grace Church, Rey. 
Harold W. Haynes, First Church, and the 
minister of the Highland Congregational 
Church, all of Lowell, Mass., united their 
congregations for a Good Friday service 
in Grace Universalist Church. Rev. 
Garfield Morgan of Lynn, noted for hav- 
ing a men’s class of a thousand members, 
was the preacher. 


Rev. L. L. Lewis of Melrose and Rev. 
B. F. McIntire of Chelsea have each 
recently conducted the devotional service 
at the Lenten services in Keith’s Theater, 
Boston. 


On Monday, March 22, Rev. Ezra A. 
Hoyt of Hingham, Mass., met with an 
accident which came near being fatal. 
Being hard of hearing, Mr. Hoyt was 
knocked down by a car backing into the 


work because of continued ill health. Mr. 
Cardall has done a splendid work at no 
small cost to himself. It will be difficult 
to fill his place. But the people are attack- 
ing the problem earnestly and we hope to 
announce their decision soon. * * Well, 
these jobs finished, it’s time to tackle the 
summer preaching problem and, O Lord, 
look at the snow drifts! * * New Hamp- 
shire especially has met with some great 
losses of late in the passing of strong 
workers in some of our parishes. Of course 
we do not hear of all of these, but to our 
attention have been called the deaths of 
Mrs. Myra L. Farr of West Chesterfield, 
Mr. Henry L. Page of Marlboro, Andrew 
S. Hall, John Connell and Ellery M. 
Felker of Dover. These were people who 
were wonderfully active and loyal in their 
respective parishes, people whom the 
Superintendent met in his various visits 
to their parishes and to whom their loss 
brings a sense of personal grief. 
George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


coal yard of the South Shore Coal Com- 
pany, getting off with some severe bruises, 
several abrasions, and a general shaking up. 


On Tuesday evening, March 23, Mrs. 
Minnie Jackson Ayres gave her beautifully 
illustrated lecture on Japan in her own 
church, Beacon Universalist Church, 
Brookline, Mass. There was a large and 
appreciative audience present. 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., has been 
requested by the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, in annual meeting assembled, 
to continue his work as acting pastor until 
a new pastor shall be chosen. With this 
request was coupled a resolution of hearty 
thanks to Dr. Hall for the inspiring leader- 
ship which he has been giving tc the 
church at this critical time. The action 
was taken unanimously. 


Dr. J. F. Albion, of Brunswick, Maine, 
will be the baccalaureate speaker at the 
commencement exercises of the University 
of Maine, June 13. 


Maine 


South Paris and Norway.— Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller, pastor. The second longest 
pastcrate in the history of South Paris 
was terminated when Mr. Miller sent in 
his resignation, with the request that it 
be unanimously accepted, to the special 
meeting held in the church, March 29. 
The resignation will take effect May 31, 
1926, completing a ministry of sixteen 
years and five months. Mr. Miller has 
borne the burden of two pastorates for 
nearly thirteen years, and he feels it 
would be for the best interests of both 
his churches and himself, in view of the 
greatly increased number of calls for pro- 
fessional services outside of his parishes, 
if he relinquished his South Paris charge, 
which should now have a minister who will 


devote himself exclusively to the needs of 
the society. The outstanding results 
of Mr. Miller’s ministry have been a 
uniting of the church constituency, pur- 
chase of a magnificent Moller pneumatic, 
duplex organ, raising of the mortgage 
indebtedness of the parish and the transfer 
of the whole property in trust to the Maine 
State Convention. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Despite the 
loss of the parish home and temporary 
closing of the church, every department 
of the society is holding its regular meet- 
ings. The Woman’s Building Fund As- 
sociation, widely known as the W.B.F. A., 
was organized nine years ago by Mrs. 
Clara P. Haven, and under her efficient 
management during that time $19,000 
has been raised. At the last annual parish 
meeting, held only a few days before the 
fire, this organization felt it had earned a 
rest, but on March 1 it resumed its ac- 
tivities with Mrs. Anna Swift as chair- 
man, and under her capable manage- 
ment every group is functioning. The 
February meeting of the Woman’s Alliance 
was held at the Winter Hill church, and 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester gave a most 
entertaining talk on his summer trip 
abroad. The March meeting of the 
Woman’s Union was held at the West 
Somerville church and at the afternoon 
session Hon. A. P. Langtry gave an in- 
teresting talk on ‘Is the Church Out of 
Tune with the Times?” emphasizing 
many of his points with witty stories. 
The regular monthly supper of February 
was held in the hall of the First Unitarian 
Church, and this month the supper will 
be the “Annual Men’s Supper,’”’ which is 
always a gala occasion. Mr. George F. 
Horton is the chairman, and that means 
success, and Mr. Alonzo Haines, chairman 
of the parish committee, is to be the 
interlocutor in the Minstrel Show which 
follows the supper. In April a concert is to 
be given by Mrs. Edw. C. Hall, with Mme. 
Jeska Swartz Morse, soloist, Frank Luker 
organist and pianist, and a cellist from the 
Symphony Orchestra. On Easter Sunday 
services will be resumed in our own church 
with special music by the young people’s 
vested chorus, and Miss Stella Robertson, 
mezzo contralto. 

Lynn.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
pastor. A series of mid-week Lenten 
meetings have been held at which Dr. 
Perkins spoke upon ‘‘Dramatic Incidents 
in the Life of Christ.’”’ On Sunday morn- 
ings Dr. Perkins is preaching upon “The 
Christian Way of Life.’ The annual 
parish supper will be held on Thursday, 
April 8. An after-supper feature will be 
the presentation of “The Old Peabody 
Pew,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing will be the violin 
soloist and the leader of group singing. 

Leominster.—Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, 
pastor. At the earnest solicitation of the 
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people, Miss Macduff has agreed to stay 
on as pastor until the summer vacation. 
By that time we hope to be able to make 
it impossible for her to depart from Leom- 
inster. On the Sundays of Lent, Miss 
Macduff preached upon the Seven Won- 
ders—The Wonder of the Universe, of 
God, of Man, of Law, of Christ, of the 
Cross, of Immortality. 


Chelsea.—Rev. Barron F. MclIntire, 
pastor. The tower on the church is in 
urgent need of repair. Part of it has 
fallen. In view of this it is found that 
$1000 will be needed. Our minister goes 
vigorously at getting the amount. He 
himself pledges $100, provided that eight 
others will give $50 each. There is a fine 
spirit of co-operation behind the minister 
in his plan. The church school, to enlarge 
its funds, recently ordered forty boxes of 
chocolate bars to sell. These were dis- 
posed of in one week. Another order for 
fifty boxes was placed, and these are now 
being sold as rapidly as the first. 


Orange.—Rey. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
The four Protestant ministers of Orange, 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregational, Uni- 
versalist, again this year arranged to 
preach each Sunday in Lent upon the 
same subject. These subjects are: “God 
Our Father,” “The Coming Kingdom,” 
“The Bread Men Need,” “The Forgive- 
ness of Sins,” “The Struggle for Right- 
eousness,”” Palm Sunday, “The King of 
Love,” and Easter, ‘‘The Prince of Life.’ 
Union Holy Week services were held in 
the Methodist church, with a union com- 
munion service on Good Friday. The 
Men’s Club is making an effort to enlarge 
the Sunday attendance at church, and 
has sent letters to all of the parishioners 
not regularly at church. The results have 
been most gratifying to all. 

North Adams,—Rev. C. C. Conner and 
Rey. Mary A. Conner, joint pastors. Since 
resigning as ministers at Adams and 
Cheshire, Mr. and Mrs. Conner are giving 
their undivided time to the church here. 
The subject of the sermon on Feb. 21 was, 
“What is the relation of the Universalist 
Church to the Christian Science move- 
ment? Does it comprehend less or more? 
Which?” - Mrs. Conner met with the young 
‘women each Wednesday evening during 
Lent to talk over spiritual questions. An 
Easter sale was held Saturday, March 20. 
During Sundays of Lent the pastors of the 
five Protestant churches treated the same 
subject each Sunday. During Holy Week 
the congregations united on each eve- 
ning, going thus into every church in town. 

Boston, Church of the Redemption.— 
Rey. S. H. Roblin, D. D., pastor. The 
auditorium of the new church was nearly 
filled on Wednesday evening, March 24, 
at a concert given as a Lenten offering. 
There were about fifty trained voices and 
an orchestra of thirty pieces. The organ 
and the piano were in use also. The first 
part of the program consisted of three 
numbers, Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear My 


Prayer,’’ Miss Anita Bancroft, soprano 
soloist, “I Will Praise Thee, O Lord,” by 
Converse, with Miss Bancroft again taking 
the solo parts, and the ‘‘First Movement 
of Organ Concerto,’ by Rheinberger. 
This was an orchestral number, with 
Thomas W. Lander as organist. For the 
second part of the program, “Stabat Mater”’ 
was sung in its entirety. The special 
parts were taken by Miss Myrtle Svoy, 
soprano, Miss Maurine Palmer, contralto, 
James Smith, tenor, and David Blair 
McClosky, baritone. Mr. McClosky was 
choral director, while Minto A. Beale 
was orchestral director. This church is to 
entertain the State Convention at its 
annual sessions, May 18-20. The program 
for the meetings is now being prepared. 
The preacher of the occasional sermon on 
Wednesday evening is Dr. W. S. Perkins, 
of Wakefield. The speaker at the big 
closing meeting on Thursday evening will 
be Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president of 
St. Lawrence University. 


New York 

Central Square.—Rey. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. The minister has preached a 
series of six special sermons on Sunday 
mornings during Lent, topics being: ‘‘Faith 
a Necessity of Life,” “‘Faith in a Personal 
God,” ‘Faith and Science,” “‘Faith and 
Moods,” ‘‘Faith in Christ,’ and ‘The 
Message of Haster.’”’ It is expected there 
will be a class to join the church Easter 
Sunday.in connection with the communion. 
Special Easter music will be rendered. 
An active interest is being shown in the 
Sunday school by both old and young. 
Colored pictures on the ‘Life of Christ’’ 
with a connecting story have been given 
each Sunday in Lent before the study pe- 
riod. Rev. Gertrude Earle recently passed 
an evening with the officers and teachers 
of the Sunday school. The young people 
meet at 6.30 each Sunday evening for their 
devotional service. A social evening is 
enjoyed once each month. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle meets every two weeks to 
plan suppers and other matters. The 
Women’s Missionary Society is meeting 
all demands in both home and foreign 
work. At a covered dish luncheon re- 
cently held in the church dining room for 
the benefit of the Missionary Society we 
had with us Miss Agnes Hathaway, who 
gave an inspiring talk on her past work 
in Japan. There was a large audience. 


* * 


ACTIVITY AT ST. PETERSBURG 


Preliminary plans for the new Univer- 
salist church to be built on the northeast 
corner of Second Street and Tenth Avenue 
North were shown Sunday (March 14) 
at the annual meeting held after the morn- 
ing service in the Masonic Temple. The 
sketches were the work of a Lakeland 
architect, L. H. Cooring, and were ex- 
plained by Maxwell A. H. Fitz, chairman 
of the board of trustees. 

The new church is estimated to cost 
$80,000, but at first a unit costing only 


$20,000 will be built. As planned, the 
building will be of Georgian architecture, 
containing an apartment for the minis- 
ter’s residence. 

A board of trustees comprising nine 
members was elected as follows: 

Max A. H. Fitz, Miss M. G. Sawyer, 
Chester C. Platt, George H. West, Dr. 
H. L. Putnam, D. H. Cobb, Mrs. Lillian 
Lambert, F. S. Hammond and Dr. George 
Fe Pratt: 


* * 
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THE MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Prof. Daniel Evans, of the Theological 
School in Harvard University, conducted 
the Lenten service under the auspices 
of the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, Monday, March 19, at 174 Newbury 
St. The following were present: Raspe 
(president), Coleord (Springfield), Mar- 
shall, Hoyt, Peters, Brush, Stevens, Ayres, 
Huntley, Nichols, Titus, Bissell, Morrison, 
Cowing, Farnsworth. Hadley (vice-presi- 
dent), Lewis, Spear (secretary), Walker, 
Mrs. Peters, Miss Freeman, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain. 

Dr. Evans has been for some years a 
contributor to the Leader, writing under 
his own name and under the familiar ini- 
tials ‘“D. E.”’ With other members of the 
faculty Dr. Evans recently presented his 
resignation to the corporation because the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts made it necessary for the members 
of the faculty who came to the institution 
on the Andover Foundation to sign the 
Andover Declaration of Faith, which none 
of them was able to do. 

“Tt is a pleasant thing,’’ said Dr. Evans, 
“to come here and meet men whose names 
I have seen in the Christian Leader. It 
has been my privilege to write for the 
Leader, and, in the old days when Frank 
Oliver Hall was its pastor, to preach in 
the Universalist church of North Cam- 
bridge. 

“Tt is much harder to preach to minis- 
ters than to others, although probably 
there is no class which needs preaching so 
much. I confess that I do not like to 
preach to ministers, students or professors, 
but to human beings. (Laughter.) The 
moment that we dehumanize men and 
think of them in professions or groups 
they are hard to address. ‘It was good,’ 
said a girl home from college, ‘to be in 
my home church. The preachers who 
come to us in college address us as atheists 
or as women. It is good to be addressed 
as a human being.’ 

“T take for my text the words of Christ, 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone.’ 
Christ was net one who was trying to live 
without bread. He was in no sense an 
ascetic. He was one who enjoyed the 
common things of life. As he looked out 
on the world he saw that many men were 
trying to live cn bread alone. One of the 
temptations of life is this. One of the 
forms in which this temptation comes is 
to think that food, clothing and shelter 
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are the primary things. We come to think 
that the important things are those which 
minister to the body. 

“Men ask what is the use of having 
power to turn stones into bread if we do 
not use those powers. 

“From a New England institution a 
few years ago there came the promise to 
train men so that they could earn money 
at once. This ran contrary to the high 
traditions of education. There was once 
a professor who left a chair of English 
literature in a great institution to go into 
the baled hay business. 

“Another temptation is to live for the 
immediate and not for the long future, for 
the past—not for the whole. 

“Over against all this comes the mes- 
sage of Jesus—to live by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
What are some of these other words? 
There is the word cf moral integrity, of 
what we call the conscience, which tells 
us the right and gives us the urge to do it. 
We have moral natures which crave some- 
thing too. They can not be satisfied 
without the word of righteousness. 

“There is a craving also for love and 
friendship. We may go without bread 
but we can not go long without friendship. 
There is no substitute for love. Books, 
furniture, money, may beautify a home. 
They can not make it. The reason that 
there is so much domestic unrest and mis- 
ery is because people think they can sub- 
stitute other things. 

“There is a craving for beauty. What a 
wonderful world this is in which we find 
satisfaction. Soon we will have a chance 
to walk along the brooks and hear them 
call. Soon we shall see the fleecy clouds 
driven across the sky by the shepherd 
winds. Soon again we shall be out at 
night watching an infinite number of stars 
shining down on us—and all because cf 
this craving for beauty. 

“Go to the Art Museum and see the 
pictures. Go also to see the kinds of 
people who crowd there to see them. From 
the North End, from the West End, they 
crowd in. 

“There is a craving also for truth. As 
the great philosopher said: ‘There is noth- 
ing great in the world but man. There is 
nothing great in man but mind.’ 

“The last word I shall speak of is faith. 
The greatest journey of the human race 
is not across continents or along rivers, but 
from the seen to the unseen, through the 
human to the divine, through the tem- 
poral to the Eternal. Humanity is work- 
ing its way—slowly, painfvlly—upward 
to get a vision of God. “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself,’ said St. Augustine, ‘and 
our hearts are restless until they find Thee 
and rest in Thee.’ The man who possesses 
God possesses the source of the deepest joy. 

“These then are some of the words 
which come from the mouth of God by 
which we must live. 

“The grocer does not deal in the neces- 
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sities of life, but in the conveniences. The 
church deals in the necessities—right, 
truth, beauty, faith. Our task is to change 
the minds of people about what are the 
necessities. 

“There is danger of some of us special- 
izing in one or another of these words. 
We ought to live by every word which 
comes from the mouth of God and not by 
one or two.” 

The special committee in charge of 
Lenten services, Rev. Hervey Hoyt of 
Waltham, Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Rox- 
bury and Rev. Flint M. Bissell of Dorches- 
ter, received hearty congratulations upon 
their successful work in arranging the 


services. 
* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 24) 
at Stelton, N. J., which is identified with 
the labor movement, and the concluding 
chapter discusses the future of the public 
schools. 

The education of children is so vital 
to the development of civilization that 
no one can reascnably ignore the promis- 
ing experiments which some enterprising 
teachers are making. Miss de Lima has 
given an informal record of these ac- 
tivities, a record which is amazingly in- 
teresting and encouraging. The reader 
who thinks back to his own days in school 
can not but feel that genuine improve- 
ments have already come and that per- 
haps a revolution is in the making. Par- 
ents whose children do nct have access 
to progressive schools will be pricked 
into demanding that they be given such 
opportunities, and thus a movement which 
promises great benefits will be extended. 


Notices 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
April 6-9: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass, 
April 13-16: Rev. William Horace Day, D. D., 
the United Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 20-23: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Laymea’s Week: April 27-30: 

April 27: Mr. Philip Cabot, lecturer on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Public Utilities, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

April 28: Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. 

April 29: Mr. Richard Billings, direc.or Boston 
and Maine Railroad, ete. 

April 39: Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corrections and President Ameri- 
can Prison Association. 

pe eS 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL CONVOCATION 

The seventeenth Annual Convocation for minis- 
ters conducted by the Yale Divinity School will be 
held this year April 19-21. The Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching will be delivered by Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass, 
Theme, ‘“The Christian Experience and the Chris- 
tian Ministry.”—1. The Christian Experience and 
the Quest of Certainty. 2. The Christian Experi- 
ence and the Ground of Certainty. 3. The Chrise 
tian Experience and Christian Knowledge. 4. The 
Christian Experience and Christian Theology. 5 
The Christian Experience and the Christian Preach- 
er (1). 6. The Christian Experience and the Chris- 
tian Preacher (2). 7. The Christian Experience and 
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the Christian Pastor. 
Christian Experience. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures on Theology 
will be given by Prof. George A. Coe, Ph. D., LL. D., 
of New York City, on “The Motives of Men.” 
1. Disillusion as to Himself Creeps upon the Twen- 
tieth Century Man. 2. This Disillusionment is 
Itself Illusory. 3. Yet Our Capacities Are in 
Bondage. 4. How Can They Be Released? 

The Terry Lectures, which deal with the relation 
of religion and science, will be given by Prof. Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, Ph. D., of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Professor Hocking’s theme is ‘‘Man, Nature 
and Freedom.”’ 1. The Self and the Body. 2. The 
Body and Freedom. 3. The Realm of Motives. 

The School, which is interdenominational, cor- 
dially invites all ministers to attend. 

ek 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


License to preach granted by New York Conven- 
tion to Donald K. Evans, now of Morrisville, Ver- 
mont, has been approved. 

George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
te 
SPRING RALLY AND BANQUET 


Universalist Men’s Organizations af Massa- 


8. The Cultivation of the 


chusetts 


Time: 6.30 p. m. Friday evening, April 23, 1926. 

Place: Auditorium of the Boston City Club, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Tickets: $2.50 per plate. 

Entertainment: Music on the City Club Organ. 
Speakers: Ex-Governor John L. Bates, Robert W. 
Hill. 

All Universalist men in Massachusetts are in- 
vited to come to a banquet and evening’s enter- 
tainment that will radiate good cheer and good 
fellowship. Full particulars, application blanks, 
ete., will be sent to each Universalist church in 
Massachusetts, ” 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Ba Pou Own 
a Bible? 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromitield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the udvantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests. 

During the summer menths there are accommo- 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sued 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Supepe 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St.j 
Boston. 

For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICKE, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goode 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 


And all Printing worth Doing Well | 
| 


WALLACE SPOONER 
81-88 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
cents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course, 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett; M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodifous 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. : 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett | College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crack_ 


A darky named Sam borrowed $25 from 
his friend Tom and gave his note for the 
amount. Time went on, the note became 
long past due, and Tom was very im- 
patient for its payment. 

One day the two men met on the street. 
Tom stopped and said, with determina- 
tion: ‘“Look heah, man, when ah yo’ all 
gwine t’ pay that note?” 

“IT ain’t got no money now,” replied 
Sam, “but I’m goin’ to pay it soon as I 
kin.” 

“Yo been sayin’ that fer months,’ re- 
torted Tom, ‘‘but it don’t git me no money. 
Yer gwine t’ pay that money here and 
now, thet’s whut yer gwine t’ do. Ef y’ 
don’t, y’ know whut I’m goin’ t’ do? 
I’m gcin’ to burn yer old note; then whar’ll 


yo’ be at?” 
“Yas, yo’ will. Yas, yo’ will,” Sam 
shouted. ‘Jes’ yo’ burn dat note o’ mine 


and J’ll pop a lawsuit on to yo’.”—The 
Outlook. 
* * 

The only thing that keeps our town 
from growing is the owner of the land 
who will not depart with the title of the 
same for love nor money. 

There are four new buildings under 
construction. Two just finished and no 
telling the number that would be erected 
could they obtain the land. 

We have some progressive people but 
they have very little means. 

Lots in Sturgis are very scarce yet they 
are plentiful—Local correspondence in a 
Mississippi paper. 

* * 

If St. Paul lived to-day he would be a 
newspaper man, says Pope Pius XI. And 
if he had been a copyreader, the “And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity’? quota- 
tion would be headed: “Charity Tops 
List of Primary’ Virtues, Asserts St.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

There is evidently some mistake about 
this report that footprints made by an 
animal twenty-five million years ago have 
been discovered in Colorado. America 
wasn’t even discovered then.— Punch. 

* * 
On top my thoughts are nice and neat, 
With noble words and manners sweet, 
But when some crisis stirs my mind, 
I’m just surprised at what I find. 
The Cheerful Cherub in Boston Post. 
* * 

Rumor is busy with a promised volume 
of biographies of those who have been 
divorced under the title of ‘“Who’s No 
Longer Whose.”’—Selected. 

* * 

The accident was repcrted as purely 
accidental.—From a news item in a Van- 
dalia (Mo.) paper. 

* ok 
MAN SHOT IN HEAD 
ACCIDENTALLY DIES 
— Headlines in a New Orleans paper. 
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Some Universalist Books 


Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 40 cents. 


Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 


By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. ‘ 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D. D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 650 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.’”’ $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 


By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
$1.00. 
By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
A memorial. 
A book of prayers. 


Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘“‘Jesus the Christ,’ ‘Revelation,’ ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” ‘‘Atonement.”? Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


By J. Fort Newton, D. D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Cail of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 
Soul and Body. Sermons that are different. By F.O. Hall, D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Universalism in America. 


